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subsequent life.—Eatract from Preface. 
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~ New York, February 14, 1885. 





THERE are possibilities beyond the reach 
of either common honesty or common sense. 





Ir anybody has set up a half-formed rag- 
baby and called it ‘“‘ The New Education,” 
isthat any reason why the stalwart, healthy 
young fellow who owns that name should 
be drowned ? And because some of the fol- 
lowers of the new have made mistakes, is 
that any reason why the whole system 
should be condemned ? 





WHETHER dirty water is worse than dirty 
air, has not been decided. It is our opinion 
dirty air would carry off the prize of filth. 
Could our eyes be microscopes and see what 
is floating in a densely crowded room, we 
should be horrified at the sight. When we 
consider through how many mouths and 
lungs and teeth this air has passed, not only 
once but many times, and that each time it 

carried away its load of impurities, we 





can imagine its sanitary character. Pure 
air contains oxygen, as essential to good 
blood as food ; in fact it enters into the blood 
and plays a very important part in the nu- 
trition of the body. A vitiated air is a posi- 
tive poison. This is proven by numerous 
cases of sickness coming from breathing the 
air of sick-rooms or miasmatic places. The 


is|forces of nature are continually at work 


purifying the air. Carbonic dioxide gas is 
food for plants, but death to animals. The 
air is always in motion; blown over moun- 
tain ranges and across broad oceans, it 
receives its necessary elements and gives 
up its poisonous admixtures. Every good 
breath of this pure air gives new life to the 
system. Since it is so free and necessary, 
why are we ever content to take in an adult- 
erated and loathsome compound in its stead ? 
Any one who has spent half an hour in a 
poorly ventilated school-room will appreciate 
the force of this argument. 





THE London Times has given interesting 
facts relative to labor results in Germany, 
England, and America, It appears that 
employees in the mills of Germany work up 
of cotton from 1,200 to 1,500 pounds, in Eng- 
land, 2,914 in the U. §., 2,350; of wool, 
1,000 in Germany, 1,375 in England, and 
1,640 in U. 8.; of silk, 59 in Germany, 71 in 
England, 87 in U.S. That is, a laborer on 
cotton works up 150 pounds in the U.8., in 
England 67, in Germany 274; of wool, 100 
in U.S., 77 in England, 69 in Germany ; of 
silk, 100 in U. S., 814 iu England, 60 in Ger- 
many. This arises from his superior intel- 
ligence. 





THE subject of Temperance is one that 
ought to interest every teacher. A school 
located in a town where no liquor is sold 
will be patronized on that account alone. 
One of the reasons for the popularity of 
Oberlin arises from the absence of\gin-mills. 
Can a village thrive without them? The 
town of Walworth, Wayne county, N. Y., 
has not licensed a rum-shop for fifty years. 
Before 1835 liquor was freely sold and drank. ; 
in that year the voters refused to give licen- 
ses and were so well pleased with the results, 
that they have continued this practice ever 
since. Cannot the teachers lay a foundation 
for such action by their pupils when they 
shall be citizens ? 


THERE is a general protest against so much 
of the general, and so little of the particular, 
in our educational meetings and papers. 
Educational thinkers are asking for less 
theory, and more information concerning 
what has been successfully put in practice. 
The wonderful interest created by the Quin- 
cy experiment attests the truth of this state- 
ment. 


Thousands of earnest teachers are asking 
to be told what good teaching is. It is an- 
swered, “‘ Give them principles, and from 
them let particular methods be deduced,” 
Thisis not a satisfactory reply. The time 








may be when a body of doctrine will be all 
the preparation the teacher will need, but 
the millenium will come first. At present 
the ordinary teacher has had no opportunity 
of studying the philosophy of education or 
mental science. 


There are two classes of earnest learners 
among teachers—those who imitate, and 
those who adapt. The one says, ** I'll do like 
that,” the other, “‘ I'll do somethin, equally 
as good.” The last class is continually ask- 
ing, ‘‘ What end is reached? What princi- 
ple is followed ?” Thoughts go deeper than 
the surface. These have the true educational 
spirit, and the larger this class grows, the 
better will our schools be taught. 








We need minute detail—the more minute 
the better, but it must be the right kind of 
minuteness ; sensible, not silly. Any igno- 
ramus can ask simple questions, but it takes 
a philosopher to make simplicity wise. 

Superficial teachers think: ‘‘ Miss J. did 
so, I will do the same.” There is no idea 
beyond the exact question asked, and the 
exact result reached. Several years ago we 
met a lady ina city of Illinois. She wasa 
graduate of one of the New York Normal 
Schools, and was perplexed. The cause re- 
vealed itself in the question : ‘‘ Will you tell 
me what to do? I have taught my normal 
note-book through, and am in trouble to 
know what to do next.” This proves that 
even the best schools and the best papers 
may fail to give that breadth, indispensable 
to the successful following of educational 
directions. 





We can learn much from the doctors, The 
other day, an eminent professor of materia 
medica was lecturing before one of the medi- 
cal colleges in this city on arsenic. His mi- 
nuteness was remarkable. He told exactly 
when, how, why, and where it should be 
given. Symptoms and special cases were 
minutely detailed and the application of the 
drug most carefully stated. The embryo 
doctors evinced the deepest interest. It was 
an admirable example for teachers. 





If a master in teaching who has constant 
experience in the school-room, would report 
exactly what he does, says, counsels, and 
directs, and what the children under his 
care say and learn, in the most minute and 
painstaking mauner, the world of intelligent 
teachers would be benefited. Young teach- 
ers would catch the inspiration of his suc- 
cess, and thousands would be helped; yet 
among all his intelligent followers no one 
would ask his questions because he asked 
them. 





Teachers, what are you doing that the 
world ought to know? Are you successful 
in evokirg interest, order, study, and suc- 
cess? Let the world know how you have 
reached thisend. Tell exactly, and send it 
to us. It will do yourself and the world 





great good. 
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Pror. T. V. IntsH, of Lima, Ohio, is a successful 
institute instructor, and we understand is ready to 
do work in any part of the United States. He is 
the author of a work on Grammar and Diagram- 
ming, published by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 





THE editorial management of the Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education has passed into the hands of J. 
W. Stearns, until recently, President of the State 
Normal Schoo], Whitewater. It is in a good place. 
Dr Stearns is an able man, from whom excellent 
things may be expected. 


+ 


WE call attention to an interesting description 
on another page of the schools unde. the care of 
the Children’s Aid Society. Supt. J. W. Skinner 
has given in as brief a space as possible a full ac- 
count of the management and results of this excel- 
lent charity. 





Ovr readers will find the ‘‘ News of the Week” 
on this page. Nothing can be made more profit- 
able or interesting in the school-room than a 
weekly review of current events. Teachers and 
pupils should keep up with the times. The Jour- 
NAL will render its assistance. 








THE Sub-committee of the National Association 
on Hygiene in Education, Dr. Hoose, Cortland, 
N. Y., Chairman, desire information on the prac- 
tical working of the ‘‘No-recess plan” in any 
schools where tried. Detailed questions can be ob- 
tained by writing to Dr. Hoose. 





THE regular annual meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association will be held at the Tulane University 
Buildings, New Orleans, Louisiana, February 24, 
25, and 26, 1885. Teachers, school officers, and 
other friends of education are cordially invited. 
As far as possible, reduced railway and hotel rates 
will be secured. LeRoy D. Brown, 

Columbus, Ohio, President. 





It is a little singular that for more than one 
hundred years the State of New York has recog- 
nized the existence of states within its bounds to 
a great extent independent of its authority. The 
Onondaga Nation of Indians have, up to the present 
time, been governed by chiefs and the pagan ele- 
ments of the tribe. A revolution is going on, and 
the advanced element charge the old fogies with 
sanctioning polygamy, neglecting the poor, and 
sacrificing the welfare of the tribe to their personal 
interests. The revolutionists have appointed a 
committee to visit the Legislature at Albany and 
the Interior Department at Washington to obtain a 
recognition of their new republic. The chiefs re- 
monstrate against any change. 





Tue New York State Reading Circle is fully or- 
ganized, and several counties will be in working 
order within a few weeks. The Course for the six 
months ending July 1, next, has been made very 
easy, and cap be completed in three months by a 
httle extra reading. 

Many teachers will say, ‘‘I can read as well 
without joining the Circle; why should I bind my- 
self ?” Tosuch we answer: 

By making a promise to spend thirty minutes 
daily, in reading and study, systematically pass- 
ing a prescribed course, and submitting to an ex- 
amination, you will accomplish much more than 
on the voluntary plan. We are never two far ad- 
vanced not to need the stimulus of some necessity ; 
and, if this spur is not placed upon us, we should 
voluntarily assume it. It is safe to predict that 
97 per cent. of all teachers who attempt to complete 
the Course and do not join the Circle, will fall out 
by the way before the end is reached. Will all 
who join persevere tothe end? This could hardly 
be expected, but results show that a very large per 
cent. of those who begin with a system faithfully 
carry out what they promise to do. We should re- 
member that the benefit of a course of study does 
not end when we leave the school-room as pupils 
and enter it as teachers. 





Mr. Epwarp E. Suez has been appointed Presi- 
dent of the Louisiana State Normal School at 
Natchitoches. He is the son of Rev. Henry Sheib, 
Director of Zion School, at Baltimore, Md., and 
after graduating at Georgetown College went to 
Germany to study theology. But he was soon at- 
tracted to philosophy and pedagogy. He chose 
Professor Stog as his instructor—a most eminent 
authority on educational matters in Europe. Af- 
terwards he went to Jena and spent three and a 
half years, receiving instruction from Professor 
Tuiskon Ziber, professor of philosophy and peda- 
gogy in the University of Leipsic. Mr. Sheib 
acted as one of the head masters in the Pedagog- 
ical Seminary, coming in daily contact with Prof. 
Ziber. In 1875 he passed the examination of the 
University and received the degree of Ph.D. Not 
satisfied with this, he spent one term with Prof. 
Stog in Jena, and after visiting France and Bel- 
gium, returned home. 

A good deal may be expected from Mr. Sheib, 
for he has gone into education with enthusiasm 
guided by the best light our times afford. In his 
new field he has a vast work before him, 
but he will be warmly welcomed. The State 
of Louisiana has done well to set its semi- 
nary for teachers in operation. From this, there 
will emanate a powerful influence to direct its 
teachers’ institutes, and in time every school in the 
State will be benefited 


> 


Dr. LEOPOLD DamroscH, the noted musical and 
general director of the German opera, died of pneu- 
monia, Feb. 15. He was one of the most successful 
musicians in the world. His death will be widely 
mourned. 





THE wife of Mr. Lowell, our minister, is very low; 
no hopes are entertained of her recovery. The 
latest report is to the effect that her death may be 
expected at any moment. Mr. Lowell, in addition 
to his great distress, is much exhausted physically, 
having had no sleep the past-few days. He has 
received many letters of condolence from members 
of the Government and others high in political 
circles. 


_ PRESIDENT-ELECT CLEVELAND declines to receive 
persons who calls merely to pay their respects. 
He says that he has given all his time since the 
election to the public and must deny himself to all 
callers for the few days remaining before his in- 
auguration, and asks that all persons who wish to 
communicate with him should do so in writing. 


Forty penniless people from German and Rus- 
sian-Polish villages arrived a few days since in New 
York. The steamship companies were notified 
that they must take them all back again. The 
men said that agents were visiting the villages and 
small towns in Germany and Poland and persuad- 
ing poor people to emigrate by painting America in 
bright color. In this way the pauper element of 
Europe is thrust upon us. We welcome all able- 
bodied persons who come willing to work; but it is 
unjust to add to our load of unproducing men and 
women. ' 


THE proposed extradition treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States will embrace murder, 
counterfeiting, forgery, embezzlement, burglary, 
arson, robbery, and, in fact, every crime punish- 
able by imprisonment under our laws. 


A convoy of wounded British soldiers on the 
way from Gubat to Korti encountered a party of 
Arabs. A hot fight ensued between the Arabs and 
the escort, lasting an hour and a half. The Arabs 
were repulsed. Five of the British soldiers were 
wounded. The convoy then proceeded, and reached 
Abu Klea in safety. The wounded are doing well, 
but General Stewart is worse. It is thought he 
cannot recover. 2 


THE snow blockade in New York State during 
the present week has seriously hindered travel. 
Thestorm ending Friday last was the most severe 
yet experienced in the Eastern States. 


Russia is trying to obtain control of Afghan- 
istan, while England is occupied with dynamiters 





at home and war in the Soudan. Russian troops 
are within forty miles of Herat. Its seizure is con- 
sidered certain. 


In England the Irish workman, because of his 
frequent connection with the dynamite explosions 
is an object of suspicion and disfavor. In East 
London fifteen hundred have been summarily dis- 
missed from employment, and similar measures 
are contemplated in Manchester, Liverpool, and 
other cities. 

On Feb. 16, three thousand unemployed work. 
men marched in procession to the building occupied 
by the Local Government Board, and demanded 
employment. The officials told them that nothing 
could be done until the return of the President Sir 
Charles Dilke, who was absent. This displeased 
the crowd which now became a mob, and rushed 
to the official residence of Mr. Gladstone. They 
were driven away by the police, and finally dis- 
persed after attempting to storm the Admiralty 
Home Offices. Mass meeting were afterwards held 
and resolutions passed demanding the construction 
of useful public works to give employment to the 
idle. 

GENERAL Gorpon’s trusted messenger, George 
has reached the English army. It seems certain 
that General Gordon on finding himself betrayed, 
made a rush for the Magazine, near the Catholic 
mission. Not being able to enter he returned to 
the government house and was killed while trying 
to re-enter it. 

A DocuMENT is published which purports to have 
been written by an emissary of the Mahdi who 
lives in England. It says that the idea of peace is 
agreeable to the Mahdi provided it will be of ad- 
vantage to the Mussulmans. The Mabdi considers 
himself bound to follow in the footsteps of Ma- 
homet, who had frequently made treatise of peace 
with Christians and other infidels. The document 
says that the Mahdi warnes England not to com- 
pel a general Moslem rising, that thus opening the 
gates to a flood which would overwhelm the human 
race. 





WORK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


NORMAL TEACHING. 


AS PRACTICED BY PROF. H. H. STRAIGHT. 
(Reported by I. W. Fitch, Normal Park, IIL.) 

The first division of the Professional Training 
Class are seated around eleven small, plain tables. 
They are requested by Prof. Straight to have present 
at each class meeting, a magnifying glass, paper, 
and pencil and paints. Quite a number have these, 
and, besides, a pair of scissors for cutting paper. 
Two feathers of a chicken are found on each table 
this morning. Each pupil picks up his feather and 
proceeds to examine it, first with his eyes, then by 
the aid of the glass; and then he makes a drawing 
of it, both as it appeared to the eye and under the 
microscope. On other tables are three quite power- 
ful microscopes, under which are placed small 
pieces of a chicken bone, and small parts of feathers, ° 
too small to be distinguished by the eye alone. 
These are next examined, and drawings of the 
same made from memory. While half of the di- 
vision are thus employed, taking entire care of 
themselves, Prof. Straight has the other half around 
him at a table answering questions and examining 
with him three dissected fowls—one a hawk, the 
others chickens. The latter had been recently 
killed by means of chloroform. The top of the head 
in one was cut open so as to show the formation of 
the brain. Both chickens, as well as the hawk, 
were laid open so as to disclose each and all of the 
internal organs. Commencing at the head, the in- 
structor holds up in succession the trachea, the 
cesophagus, the gizzard, the heart, the intestine, 
etc., asking questions as to formation, size, color and 
location of each organ as compared with in the same 
the cat, frog, or fish, already examined by the class. 
This section then changes place and work with the 
other. After discussion, written reports of what 
they have observed are assigned for the next lesson. 

Since the beginning of the school year, last Sep- 
tember, Prof. Straight has given to the Training 
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Class, and to younger pupils, a series of lessons in 
comparative anatomy. A typical animal has been 
selected and carefully studie’. Drawings, paint- 
ings, and written and oral descriptions have fol- 
lowed dissection and a careful examination of each 

No particular time has been assigned in 
which the subject ‘‘cut’’ must be taken up and 
completed. No marked out lesson as the “ head 
to-day,” “‘ the heart to-morrow” “ the pancreas the 
next day,” with ‘‘ a review lesson” on the following 
day, have ever been assigned; but rapid progress 
has been made because all were interested and eager 
to learn. 

A cat was first examined, then a frog, and com- 
parisons made. Each pupil had his own specimen 
and spent some time in watching the frog's habits 
before dissecting it. Prof. Straight says that the 
greatest mistake made in object teaching is the 
supposition that its value consists wholly in lead- 
ing pupils to observe. This is only one of the re- 
sults to be obtained, and of secondary importance 
as compared with the greater ones of leading pu- 
pils to be inéependent investigators, hence indepen- 
dent thinkers, able to formulate for themselves 
after gaining the ability to make their own infer- 
ences and deductions. In answer to the question, 
Does it pay in this bread and butter age to teach a 
smattering of the sciences to public school children 
who scarcely have time to get the rudiments before 
going to work? hesaid: **‘ When studying anatomy 
children are learning about their own health 
and happiness. They are learning to see things as 
they are, because dealing with things directly. 
Above all, they are learning to think, if properly 
directed, which is the best preparation any boy or 
girl can have for the realities of life. 


Extracts FroM A PAMPHLET ENTITLED ‘‘ GUIDES IN 
Tue Stupy Or ANIMAL Types,” By H. H. Straicut. 
I.—THE FROG. 

By Permission of the Author. 

Put a live Frog in a convenient Glass Vessel, asa 
Fruit Jar or a Fish Globe. 

Write a description of the frog with the following 
as a guide: 

OBSERVE AND DESCRIBE. 

1. The general divisions and parts of the animal. 

(a) Body.—Head? neck? trunk? tail? 

(b) Limbs. -Number of pairs? number of seg- 
ments in each pair? the relative length and strength 
of the limbs and their segments? the principal 
joints, their names and plan of action? number of 
digits, or toes, on each foot? feet webbed, or not? 
are there nails on toes. 

2. Compare the segments and joints of frog’s 
limbs with those of human limbs. 

(a) The segments of human arm, or anterior 
limb, are (1) arm, branchium (2) forearm, or anti- 
branchium (3) hand, or manus * ~ * 

OBSERVE AND DESCRIBE. 


3. Position of limbs when at rest? when about to 
jump? how does the frog jump? 

4. Surface of the frog; moist or dry? smooth, 
or covered with scales, hair, feathers? 

5. Colors of dorsal side? of ventral side? 

6. Special senses. 

(a) Eyes; position? relative prominence? color 
of visible parts? lashes? lids? winking? movements 
of any sort? 

(b) Nostrils. 

(c) Ear. 

PERFORM THE OPERATION INDICATED BELOW. 

1, Kill the frog by putting it into a mixture of 
water and ether, in a stoppered bottle or fruit jar; 
” in water, then add enough ether to give strong 

or. 

2. Review rapidly your examination of parts, 
colors, special senses, joints, etc. 

* = * 

I. Dissection.—Here follows minute directions. 
(Prof. Straight, a former student of Agassiz, is an 
adept in dissection.) 

Under the head Disséction follows hints as to 
what to observe and describe of the internal struc- 
ture of the frog. The little manual from which the 
above extracts are taken consists of 20 pages, and 


is for the use of teachers only, and then not for the 
purpose of being blindly followed, but for offering 
hints and suggestions. 

From a set of papers made on the smelt by one 
of the training pupils, the following is taken: 

THE SMELT. 
(Vocabulary, made by the Pupil.) 
1. Shape, —fusiform,—compressed. 


SURFACE. PARTS. trunk, 
dorsal, head, fins, 
ventral, mouth, rays, 
posterior, eyes, membrane. 
anterior, teeth, KINDS OF FINS. 
right, tongue, dorsal, 
left. nostrils, ventral, 
COVERING. ears, pectoral, 
scales, gills, anal, 
skin. slit, fleshy. 
arch, 
plate-fiap, 


Then follows a two-page description of the smelt, 
as gained from the pupil’s own observation. In ad- 
dition are three sheets of paper, on which are found 
three representations of the smelt, one as a draw- 
ing, one cut from paper and pinned to the sheet, 
the other as a painting representing the natural 
colors of this fish. 
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THE CULTURE UF THE IMAGINATION, 





IN THE PRIMARY CLASSES. 
MIND ARTICLE XXIII. 

InTropuctory.—All the exercises of the school 
are necessarily connected with training in expres- 
sion. The child must learn to talk and write. 
Much has been said on this point, and much more 
needs to be said before the majority of teachers 
will appreciate the great importance of teaching 
pupils to express themselves correctly and easily. 
Especially in the culture of the imagination this is 
of the greatest importance. 

PERSONATING.—This exercise consists in leading 
children to assume fictitious characters. For ex- 
ample, each member of a class may take a different 
occupation. One may bea farmer, another a mer- 
chant. another a conductor on a railroad, another 
a teacher, etc. 

After a few minutes of silent thought, during 
which time the pupils -could place their heads on 
their desks, they are permitted to tell what they 
have been imagining. 

One would say, “I am a farmer, plowing the 
ground with two horses and a plow. My horses 
don’t like to pull. I have to make them go faster. 
When the ground is ready, I shall plant corn.” 

Another would say, ‘‘I am a grocer. In my 
store I have tea, sugar, coffee, dried apples and 
peaches, canned plums and pears, dried fish and 
flour. I sell for cash.” 

Another might say, ‘‘I ama railroad engineer. 
My engine is large. When I pull the handle, the 
steam goes puff, puff, and the wheels go round. I 
whistle, and scare the cattle off the track.” 

Another might say, ‘‘I am a teacher. I teach 
the boys to read and write. They go to the board 
and draw lines, and make figures, and write words.” 

This, of necessity, is only a hint. The manner of 
carrying it out will be much varied by the skillful 
teacher. For example, pupils can imagine they 
ar in different localities and can be influenced to 
tell what they see. One says, ‘‘ I am standing by 
the banks of a river. I see little fishes swimming 
about in the shallow water. A board is floating 
down stream. On the board is a frog. O, he jumps 
off as soon as he sees me. I guess he was afraid 
I would stone him.” 

Another says, ‘‘I am in the woods. The trees 
are very high. The brush on the ground is thick. 
I see arabbit! How fast he jumps !” 

Another says, ‘‘ I am watching a big fire. Flame 
and smoke are coming out of the windows. The 
engine is throwing streams of water right into the 
hot fire. It makes a great deal of noise.” 

By skillfully conducting such exercises as these, 
the greatest enthusiasm can be created, and’ much 





WHAT STUDIES TRAIN THE IMAGINATION.—Geog- 


raphy, properly taught, is the best. There is no 
mental breadth obtained by learning the names of 
places, or the facts of distances, nor is there any 
geography in them, unless facts bring pictures into 
themind. Geography is not a description of the 
earth's surface. it is a mental conception of a part 
or all of it. What we can see by the aid of imagi- 
nation is geography—all else is words. There isa 
general or accommodative sense in which all that 
is said concerning the earth is classed under the 
head of geography, but this is not the sense in 
which the word is used in primary instruction. 

History is the twin sister of geography; in fact 
it would be impossible to study history with- 
out its aid. True history consists of pictures 
in the mind, for history is but a series of pictures. 
We see Caesar crossing the Rubicon, the battles of 
Marathon and Thermopylae, Waterloo, York- 
town, Gettysburg, and Bull Run, and it is not until 
we get a mental photograph of these scenes that 
we have a history of them. 

There is little discipline of the imagination in 
spelling, arithmetic, or elocutionary reading, but 
Literature is full of imaginative culture. Poetry, 
stories, and novels appeal directly to this faculty 
for all their best effects. ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” and 
“The Arabian Nights” have done more than all 
other books combined to cultivate the imaginative 
faculty in children. Hans Christian Andersen's 
works have had a wonderful influence. An entire 
article could profitably be filled with a catalogue 


,;0f books adapted to cultivate a healthy imagina- 


tionin children. For older pupils, nothing is better 
than the historical novels of Sir Walter Scott, 
‘“* Rienzi,” ‘‘ The Last Days of Pompeii,” Prescott’s 
‘“* Mexico and Peru,” and most of what Washing- 
ton Irving and Fenimore Cooper wrote. 

Two poetical examples will serve to illustrate 
how much material, both suggestive and beauti- 
ful, is at hand for use whenever wanted: 

“ Every wave, with dimpled cheek, 
That leaped upon the air, 

Had caught a star in its embrace, 
And held it trembling there. 


‘*T have heard the laughing wind behind, 
When playing with my hair— 

The breezy fingers of the wind, 
How cooland moist they were!” 

IT Is OF THE UTMOST IMPORTANCE THAT IMPROPER 
IMAGINATIVE WORKS SHOULD BE KEPT AWAY FROM 
GROWING MINDS. This cannot be done by prohibits. 
It can not be said, ‘‘ Don’t read the ‘ Terrible Ex- 
ploits of Bill Jones, the Outlaw.” Nothing will 
make it more certain that it will be read. Start 
early with interesting works of imagination, and 
keep it up. Eternal vigilance is the price of a 
healthy imagination culture. 

SATISFY THE IMAGINATION OF CHILDREN WHENEVER 
IT IS POSSIBLE TO DO SO. This native faculty willbe 
appeased somehow, somewhere, some time. Go 
before and answer its questions, or else it will 
create fancies, thoughts, and imaginings, the like 
of which are not found either on the earth or 
above it, and many of which, if nurtured, will lead 
them to certain ruin. 
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MIND QUESTIONS. 





(See JOURNAL Jen. 17.) 

1. To what source may we trace individual dif- 
ferences? 

2. How would you classify pupils according to 
temperaments? 

8. State the treatment a Lymphatic child should 
receives @ nervous, a sanguine, a bilious. 

4. What temperaments are most injured by in- 
judicious teachers ? 

5. State five lessons you have learned from your 
experience concerning the treatment different 
classes of children should receive. 

6. Isit your experience that temperaments change 
under the influence of school, home, and street life ? 
State the reasons for your opinion. 

7. Which, in your experience, is the least hopeful 
temperament: which the most hopeful ¢ 





8 Have you classified your school with any 
reference to temperament ! State why, 
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SHALL WE HEAR RECITATIONS OR 
TEACH? 


This question has been before the teachers of this 
country for a good many years. To the rural dis- 
tricts it has penetrated somewhat, for some one 
has usually brought it up annually at the county 
Institutes, so that few have been ignorant of the 
fact that the mere hearing of recitations is a 
crime against the pupil. To hear recitations is so 
easy, to teach is so difficult—this has settled the 
matter. It is the difference between house paint- 
ing and landscape painting. The house-painter 
tells us his is the worst trade, because any one can 
get a brush and dip it in a pot of paint and move 
it backward and forward on the proposed surface. 
It seems so easy every one tries it. 

** How shall I keep school ?” the young man asks. 
‘*Oh, divide your pupils into classes, set them 
lessons, and hear them recite them,” is the answer. 
On this plan most of the schools of the country are 
kept; not only of the rural districts, but of the 
great cities—Boston, New York, Chicago, etc. 
Mere hearing of recitations is really a crime: the 
colleges commit this crime as well as common 
schools. No wonder it is done, because the public 
demand it; tradition demands it also. 

A gentleman, now over eighty years of age, who 
has held the highest positions in the country, de- 
clared that he was angry when he thought how his 
precious time had been wasted in college. He be- 
lieves with Emerson that the chief value that 
came to him was from his fellow students. 

The power to read, spell, and cipher seems so pro- 
digious that the cost is overlooked. And yet, who 
teaches the children to read, write, and cipher? They 
learv mainly from each other; there is little need 
of the time-consuming recitation. 

Gradually there has spread among the teachers 
the knowledge that teaching is a beautiful, noble, 
entrancing, artistic business. Said a principal at 
a Western Institute: ‘‘I made up my mind three 
years ago that I would be a reciting post no more. 
I have kept my vow, and am a happy man.” This 
produced a thrill among his hearers, for they had 
wondered if there was no way out of their en- 
thrallment. 

There is a great distinction between hearing a 
recitation and teaching; education arises accident- 
ally from the first; the second aims squarely at it. 





HOW TO CRITICISE TEACHING. 


1. Matter. 

1. Whether suitable to the class; proper amount 
for one lesson ; whether exercising observation, con- 
ception, reason, or all of these. 

2. Lesson—whether bearing on one point; into 
what heads divided. 

8 Whether in a lesson involving a moral lesson, 
the proper applications are made. 

2. Method. 

1. Whether the purpose of a lesson was proper! 
outlined at the beginning. at eee 

2. Whether the connection between the lesson 
and previous work was shown when possible. 

3. Whether the error of telling too much was 
guarded against. 

4. Whether good illustrations were used, speci- 
mens distributed, and diagrams drawn. 

5. Whether appropriate and definite questions 
were given. 

6. Whether blackboard was used, and new terms 
written upon it. 

7. Whether errors in answering were thoroughl 
corrected, and special attention given te pupile 
who were backward. 

8. Whether pupils were allowed sufficient time 
to think. 


9. Whether the attention of all the class was se- 


cured or of only a few forward pupils. 
10. Whether the lesson was properly sum- 
marized. 
3. The Class. 
__1. Whether respectful, attentive, interested, and 
if so, why? 
2. Whether pupils seemed weary, if so, why ? 


3. Whether likely to carry away the lesson as a 
whole. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
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LESSON PLANS. 


By SEVERAL TEACHERS. 
SPELLING EXERCISES. 


(1) Give out the words in regular order to be 
spelled. (2) Give each scholar the meaning of some 
word in the lesson, requiring him to supply the 
word, spell it, and use it in a complete sentence. 
(3) The class is sent to the blackboard, and each 
member is directed to write a list of words from 
the lesson which will name the various parts of the 
human arm from the body to the outer extremity. 
(4) A picture is shown, and each pupil tells what he 
sees, constructs a complete sentence containing 
the word. C. L. PALMER. 


Let the first and second reader classes copy al- 
most their entire books—sometimes parts of the 
second twice. As the result of judicious com- 
mendation, they soon take great interest in the 
work. Ofcourse it takes some little time to look 
over the work; but if the teacher cannot spare the 
time some older scholar may do it. By careful 
copying many of the more common diacritical 
marks and their use are learned by the time 
the first reader is completed. When the second 
reader class is half way through the book a first 
spelling class can be formed. 

In assigning a lesson tell them to bring in twenty- 
five words written on slips of paper, each word 
containing a. Tell them they are at liberty to look 
anywhere and everywhere for the words. Keep 
for gratuitous distribution a light-brown wrapping 
paper. 

In correcting the exercises different plans may be 
used. If the school is very crowded, and efficient 
aid not to be had, pupils can exchange papers with 
one another, and take them to their seats for cor- 
rection, each pupil affixing his name as critic to 
the paper he corrects. Ifa spelling class comes 
half an hour or so before the school closes, the 
teacher can after the first correction take up the 
papers and carry them home for revision, or ask 
some pupil to do the work. If he is teaching some 
extra branch, he can stipulate this as the compen- 
sation for his assistance. When more time can be 
spared, each pupil may spell aloud phonetically 
and literally a part of the words assigned him for 
correction, being sure to go, at least, once around 
the class. Thus all the common sounds in their 
simple forms are taken up in their order of diffi- 
culty. 

For more advanced classes this plan admits of 
many modifications, and can, by requiring the 
words to be of so many syllables, all beginning 
with a certain letter, and no words borrowed for 
the occasion, be made one of the most disciplinary 
exercises in all the school course. A. E. Jonzs. 

READING AND COMPOSITION WORK. 

When pupils reach the third grade it would be 
an undoubted advantage to have them reproduce 
both orally and in writing what they read. Many 
of our country schools have not the reading mat- 
ter they ought to have. The teacher can furnish 
one or two good books suited to the grade of the 
class. Let them read by turns until they have 
read a few pages. Close the book and let some one 
tell what has been read. The rest may correct his 
language or misstatements. They will pay atten- 
tion because the subject is new, and because they 
know they are liable to be called upon to restate 
what has just been read. The memory will also be 
strengthened. 

When the subject has been gone over orally the 
class may be directed to bring the same to the 
next recitation written. For a greater test the 
oral work may be omitted. 

As their abilities increase they may be allowed 
to put in remarks and conclusions of their own. 
They may also be required to write on subjects, 
getting their information from any source possible 
and putting it together. On Friday afternoons 
they may read to the school what they have writ- 
ten. 








This is one of the ways by which I have tried to 
get pupils to think over what they read, under. 
stand it, and remember it. J. O. 

COMPOSITION WORK. 


It is supposed that the first requisite in composi- 
tion writing is a foundation of thoughts upon a 
subject, but we obtain thoughts by writing. We 
can show a pupil how to investigate first by means 
of his own observativn, then by the aid of the in- 
vestigations of others which are to be found in 
bouks, and to be learned by conversation. We 
must also show him how to classify and arrange 
what he learns. Let him make outlines and show 
them to the teacher before proceeding to write out 
bis thoughts. He forms an outline of the subject, 
arranging the topics in progressive and logical 
order. The following outline on Railroads was 
prepared by a pupil twelve years old. 

1. Definition. 


‘a. Land graded. Tunnels. 


Bridges. 
2. Construction { d. Ties. 
c 


’ Rails, { Iron. 


Steel. 


8. When, where, and by whom was the first rail- 
road built. 

4. Rapid extension of lines; now found in all 
countries. 

5. Improvements in cars and engines. 

6. Value to a country; effect upon the West. 

7. Some great railroad owners. 

These topics expanded into paragraphs would 
form a very creditable composition for pupils of 
twelve years. The outline also gives a good idea 
of the paragraph; pupils following an outline sel- 
dom make mistakes in paragraphing their produc- 
tions. 

It is best to avoid abstract subjects until the pu- 
pils have had some weeks, or even months, drill 
upon work that is largely descriptive. After pu- 
pils have written some time with outlines they 
will think in a connected, logical way, and be 
able to dispense with the written outline; composi- 
tion writing will no longer be the bane of the pu- 
pil’s life, but will become an easy and pleasant 
task. E. C. BIssELt. 

SOME OF THE TEACHER’S PROBLEMS. 


What qualities of mind or heart make this child 
dishonest? that one is untruthful ? another untidy ! 

How may these faults be corrected ? 

One child lacks perception, another memory, a 
third judgment. How may these faculties be 
strengthened ? 

How may the teacher exercise friendship and 
command respect ? 

How show mercy without yielding authority ’ 
How punish without provoking anger or dislike ’ 

SaRaH PEACOCK. 

[This subject of teachers’ problems and their so 

lutions will be discussed in a future number.—Ebs. | 





SUGGESTIONS. 


1.—NOTES OF A LESSON ON A COMPLEX SENTENCE. 


Introduction.—Write upon blackboard a simple 
sentence, as ‘‘ Honest men are happy,” and analyze. 
Show that the attribute, ‘‘ hon: st,” may sometimes 
be a sentence itself, and convert the given sentence 
into ‘‘Men who are honest are happy. 

Meaning of a Point out that the sentence 
subordinate  ‘‘ who are honest” cannot be used 
sentence. by itself; it belongs to the noun, 

men, and thus depends upon the 
sentence, ‘‘Men are happy.” §x- 
plain that such sentences are 
called ‘‘ subordinate,” while sen- 
tences like “Men are happy.” 
which can be used by themselves, 
are called principal 

Children may now note down : 
A subordinate sentence is a sen- 
tence which cannot stand alone, 
but depends upon some other sen- 
tence. principal sen., etc. 

When a sentence contains both 
a principal and a subordinate sea 
tence, the whole is callel a‘com 
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plex sentence, as ‘‘Men who are 
honest are happy.” Give a few 
other examples, children pointing 
out the principal and subordinate 


sentences. 
Kinds of sub. Explain the three kinds of sub- 
sentences. ordinate sentences. 
(a) The adj. In the sentence given above 
sentence. show that because ‘“‘who are 


honest” takes the place of an ad- 
jective it is called ‘‘an adjective 
sentence.” Other examples. 

Take another sentence, as ‘‘ The 
saying is true.” Change it into 
‘** What they say is true,” and ex- 
plain that ‘“‘ What they say” is 
called a noun sentence, because it 
takes the place of a noun, viz., the 
“saying. ” 

Take another sentence, as *‘ He 
came directly.” For “ directly” 
substitute ‘‘ when he was called,” 
and explain why it isan adverbial 
sentence. A few other examples 
will complete a full lesson. 

2 —PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED IN THE LIGHTING AND 
VENTILATING OF A SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Lighting.—If possible, there should be two large 
windows at each end of the room, independently 
of side windows. The classes should be arranged 
so that the children do not sit in their own light. 
When gaa is lit, the same care must be taken, the 
best place for the gas being generally down the 
centre of theroom. The walls should not be painted 
white to reflect too much light. 

Ventilation.—The windows should reach as near 
to the ceiling as possible. There should be ventilators 
in the floor or near the ground. Cure should be 
taken to avoid a draught, though a constant supply 
of fresh air is needed. No overcrowding should 
exist, and during the dinner time the room should 


(b) The noun 
sentence. 


(c) The adver- 
bial sentence. 


be thoroughly ventilated by opening doois andj 


windows. 
3.—USES OF A BLACKBOARD. 

Arithmetic.—Working examples ; setting down 
rules, and showing their reasons; to enable children 
to put down their sums neatly. 

Geography.—For drawing sketch maps and dia- 
grams: for summaries. 

Object Lessons.—For illustrating by diagrams; 
for setting down chief facts taught; for recapitula- 
tion. 


4.—HOW TO BXPLAIN TO A SCHOLAR THE VALUE OF THE 
FULL REMAINDER IN THE DIVISION OF 349 BY 42 
WHEN THE DIVISION Is PERFORMED BY THE FAC- 
TORS 6 AND 7 SUCCESSIVELY. 

We first divide by six to find 
how many sixes in 349, and we 
find that there are 58 sixes and 
a unit over. 

We then divide by seven to 
find h»w many sevens of these 
sixes there are, and we find 
that there are 8 sevens and two 
of these sixes over. Now the 
whole remainder is the two 
sixes and a unit, which is equal to 12+1, or 13, as 
shown in the example. 


5.—THE TEACHING OF THE RULE OF THREE BY THE 
METHOD OF UNITY AND BY PROPORTION. 

Take an example thus: If 4 men earn $20 in a 
certain time, how much would 10 men earn at the 
same rate? 

Method of Unity.—We first write down the fact 
stated in the question, keeping the amount at the 
end of. the line in the same 
name as the answer will be, 
thus: 

We next take one of the 
other quantity. viz.; a rome 
and find what 
earn, thus; 

We now take the re- 
quired number, thus: 

In Proportion we find in 
what name the answer is to 

e, and then place the quan- 


6)349 

7) 58+1 
8+2 sixes+1 = 
8 and 12+ 1= 
8 and 13 over. 


4 men earn $20 
1 man earns 4° 


{ 10 earn 20x10 
ri 


tity of that name given us 
in the question, viz., $20, in 
what is called the third term 
of the proportion. 

We now take the other 
two quantities, and compare 
their values, thus; as many 
times as 10 is greater than 4 
will our answer be greater 
than 20, and put the three 





terms down, thus: 4:10 ::20: Ans. 
which means 4 is to 10 as 20 
is to the answer. The an- 
swer is obtained by multi- 
plying the 2d and 3rd terms 
together and dividing by 
10 x 20 
the ist, thus: ; ——— 
6.—A BRIEF SKETCH OF A FIRST LESSON ON THE AD- 


VERB. 

Introduction. -Write upon blackboard a short 
sentence as, ‘‘ We walked.” Ask children to give 
words telling about ‘‘ walked.” Elicit such words 
as—quickly, slowly, onward, backward, yesterday, 
etc. 

Definition of 

an adverb. 


Now, these words are added to 
the word walked. What part of 
speech is walked? Therefore these 
words are added to a verb, and 
are therefore called ad-verbs. 


What does ‘‘quickly” tell? 
(how); ‘‘ onward?” (where); yes- 
terday? (when). Thus an adverb 


is a word that tells us how, when, 
and where actions are done. 
Kinds ofadverbs Whatdo we call the way in 
(three most which a thing is done? (manner). 
common only). Givea few examples of adverbs of 
manner. Where it is done (place). 
Give examples. When it is done 
(time). Give examples. Take 
other similar sentences, and let 
boys arrange the adverbs in three 
columns, viz.: of time, place and, 
manner.—London Teacher. 
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AN EXERCISE IN SYNONYMS AND ANTO- 
NYMS. 





1. Let pupils copy this exercise, supplying omit- 
ted words. 

2. The three words in each line may be woven 
into a single sentence. Example: A polite person 
is well-bred, while an impolite one is ill-bred. 

DeEriniTIon.—A synonym is a word of like mean- 
ing; an antonym is a word of opposite meaning. 



































WORDS. SYNONYMS. ANTONYMS. 
plant, set, remove, 
polite, ill-bred, 
pomp, ostentation, a 
—— venomous, healthful, 
purpose, —— + chance, 
design, plan, +) ene 
advisable, undesirable, 
transfer, a retain, 
dull, stupid, —- _ 
eager, indifferent, 
eccentric, aa ordinary, 
elicit, evoke, —$—____—. 
— —_———_ exalt, degrade, 
enormity, es guiltlessness, 
harbor, cherish, — 
shameful, illustrious, 
race, family, — 
meditate, think, —- 
—- ——— mournful, joyous, 
punctual. — tardy. 





Tue School Journal of Dayton, Washington Ter- 
ritory, very pertinently asks: ‘‘Can a person who 
knows nothing of the mind successfully train its 
faculties? Teachers, do you understand the force 
of this question?” Until the value of mind knowl- 


edge is more Daur 4 appreciated we cannot hope 
formany scientific teachers. We shall have, as 
now, many who do as others do, without knowing 
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Teachers enter upon their work with differing 
degrees of ability preparation and fitness. They 
are advised by their superiors to study the works 
and methods of great educators, to read educational 
papers, and to attend teachers’ conventions. These 
are all valuable helps, but they place before teach- 
ers the temptation to imitate the good methods 
without studying principles. Surely they who 
have won the ‘* Well Done” of the ages, know 
immensely more than we about the subject, and 
can we so certainly reach success, as by fol- 
lowing literally in their footsteps? Is it not a 
waste of time and energy to experiment on plans 
of teaching when great and good ones are already 
furnished us? These are the plausible arguments in 
favor of such imitation. The value of any method 
depends upon its fitness to accomplish the desired 
end. The requisites for making a good method 
are a definite knowledge of the thing taught, 
and an understanding of the faculties of mind by 
which the child is to acquire this knowledge. These 
must be studied until they are clearly understood 
before the teacher is ready to originate or apply the 
best methods. We differ in mental perception and 
powers, and we cannot breathe the life of our 
souls into borrowed plans of action and animate 
them. Whatever of lifeless form we take, impedes 
our growth. We may imitate the lifeless forms 
of success, but from us must come the living spirit 
of thought. If we attempt to graft the ripened 
products of other brains into our sapling lives 
there will be no fruit. Jmitation produces misti- 
ness by partially relieving from the necessity of 
thinking. When we cease to draw freely from 
the sources of knowledge, we cease to teach well. 
The desire to borrow diminishes as our knowl- 
edge increases. He who keeps his mind awake 
by striving to gain new ideas can best appre- 
ciate his pupils’ difficulties. A. 8. 


—-2-@-< =————_— 


JINITED STATES HISTORY. 





I. There are two stages of school-work in history 

1. The juvenile stage, dealing largely in 
story. 

2. The advanced, reaching into the philosophy 
of history. 

Methods of teaching the first stage should be 
presented during the first part of the 
course. 

Il. The advanced stage should be studied by an 
investigation of the following topics: 

1. How came “oy nation to be an English 
speaking one ? 

a. National claims. 
b. Elimination of these claims. 

2. How came the Government to be a Federal 
Republic ? 

a. Forms of Government in general. 

b. Colonial government under the Eng- 
lish. 

c. Growth of the idea of Union. 

3. The formation of the Union. 

a. Plans of Union. 

» Colonial Congress. 
. The Declaration of Independence. 

4. The completing of the Union. 

. Character of the government during 
the Revolution. 

b. The first Constitution—its orgin, pe- 
culiarities and effects. 

c. Origin of the second Constitution, 1789. 

III. The Constitutional period. 
1. Territorial growth of the Union. 

a. Boundaries in 1783. 

b. The Louisiana purchase, extent, etc. , 

c. The Florida purchase. 

d. Texas, California and New Mexico. 

e. Later acquisitions. 

2. The movement toward dis-union. 

(1) Causes which made slavery a sectional 
institution. 

(2) The Missouri Compromise—what, and 
why. made ? 

(3) Nullification of South Carolina. 

(4) Admission of Texas, California, Kansas. 

(5) Secession of States. 
a. Immediate cause. 
b: The doctrine of secession. 
c. The result of secession. 

3. The Constitution as it is. 
(1) The Departments of Government. 








whether ey are right or wrong. 


(2) Powers and duties of each. 
—Barten Co., Mo.. Normal Institute. 
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ARITHMETIC TEACHING. 


I. THINGS TO BE BORNE IN MIND. 

(a) Arithmetic is a science, and requires strict 
habits of truthfulness in reasoning. All evasions, 
guesses, forcing of answers, are offences against 
true scientific habits. 

(b) Arithmetic is an art. If you have learned 
drawing you will remember that all beginners in 
art have to spoil a great quantity of material and 
to go through a long series of easy attempts before 
any facility is acquired. Art learners have to 
practice repeatedly the same copies before they can 
faithfully reproduce an object. 

(c) The rules of art demand that learners should 
not begin with difficult ideas or difficult forme. 
Therefore in arithmetic begin with the simplest 
problems and the simplest rules; do not attempt to 
deal with more than one difficulty at a time. 

(ad) The new idea should first be presented to the 
children through a sufficient number of mental 
problems and of illustrations on the blackboard 
(where the subject admits of them), that the idea 
and step of reasoning may be thuroughly grasped 
by the class before the formal rule is entered upon. 
The class should be encouraged to give some sim- 
ple common-sense questions or illustrations of the 
same kind. 

(e) When the idea is thoroughly grasped, the 
new form of sum required by the new idea should, 
if possible, be drawn from the children; if that is 
not feasible, each step of the new form should be 
so written down as to tell its own story. 

(f) Shortened forms of working, e.g. cancellation 
as a shortened form of multiplication, or interest 
as a shortened form of working the rule of three, 
shouKi be first worked out in the longer general 
form, and both forms placed side by side on the 
blackboard. Such an exhibition will enable the 
class more readily to recover a forgotten process 
for themselves. 

(g Slow progress in the earlier stages of arithme- 
tic ensures rapid progress in the later stages. Clear 
explanations at first of such simple things as the 
method of equal additions in subtraction, or clear 
proof that multiplication and division are only 
shortened forms of addition and subtraction, will 
lead your class to expect similar intelligent reasons 
fur the processes required in more difficult prob- 
lems. - 

II SOME CLASS RULES. 


A few class rules are here given, but the practi. 
cal experience of each teacher will doubtless sug- 
gest additions or modifications suitable to his own 
children. 

(1) With every lesson in arithmetic give a little 
drilling: in mental calculation, especially in such 
questions as involve the use of tables. 

(2) Graduate these questions to the varying in- 
telligence of the children. Do not expect every 
child to answer every question. 

(3) Dictate your examples, or, if for the purpose 
of economizing time you are obliged to use printed 
cards or to write on the blackboard, let your ques- 
tions be expressed as far as possible in words. 

(4) If written on the blackboard, or printed in 
figures, call upon the children to read them off to 
you in words. 

(5) Divide the time at your disposal between 
practicing the formal rule and discussion of prob- 
lems involving the rule. No lesson should be al- 
lowed to pass without one or more questions in- 
volving concrete quantities taken from the ordin- 
ary daily 1ife of children. 

(6) Do not give the same sum to children sitting 
close together, until they have acquired habits of 
moral courage and independence.. Employ some 
simple drill to tell off your class—e.g. a, B or 1, 2, 
8—and dictate different sums according to each 
letter or number. 

(7) Do not allow children to prove their sums un- 
til they have learned that an untruthful evasion 
can give no true pleasure, even if apparently suc- 
cessful. Evening scholars, with whom real success 
is the chief object, should be encouraged to prove 
their sums. 


and accurate thought, have your class in desks; 
if you require rapid communication and quick cor- 
rection, bring your class within easy reach out of 
their desks, if space permit. 

(9) Discard slates as soon as you can. Words 
written upon paper must stand, and a scholar will 
think before he puts a figure down; but prolonged 
use of slates, since each calculation can be rubbed 
out at pleasure, encourages an inaccurate and 
slovenly habit. 

(10) See that each scholar in the class has suffi- 
cient occupation; give as much work as the quick- 
est worker can do in the allotted time. 

(11) Mark all the sums carefully, or see that they 
are marked. Do not set sums for home lessons, 
unless you intend to return the exercises with all 
mistakes marked. 

(12) Do not keep a quick scholar too long at one 
rule or set of rules because it is his proper stand- 
ard. Inno subject do children vary more than in 
arithmetic. Let each scholar feel that he is being 
promoted as quickly as is good for him. 

(18) Introduce sums requiring back rules. 

(The teacher’s own experience will suggest other 
rules required in his own school.) 

Ill, APPARATUS. 

The apparatus and illustrations should be well 
considered. 

Do not think that a piece cf chalk, a blackboard, 
and a ball-frame constitute the whole appuratus 
required for teaching arithmetic, or that arithme- 
tic is merely a matter of formal sums and rows cf 
figures. 

We have sometimes seen in infant schools a ball- 
frame with balls so small and dirty that the at- 
tention of the class could not be kept. A large ball- 
frame with balls of sufficient size and bright, 
untarnished colors should certainly be found in all 
schools; but, besides this, we advise you for the 
earlier stages of numeration to have a large num- 
ber of loose bricks, cubes, sticks, balls, etc., and 
for the earlier stages of notation bundles of sticks, 
matches, etc., tied together in tens and hundreds, 
and, if you require larger numbers, bags of peas or 
shot. 

Again, it is often convenient to use the members 
of a class for easy sums in addition, and rows of 
children in desks for easy sums in multiplication. 
For higher rules it is difficult to overrate the im- 
portance of good diagrams for square and cubic 
measures, of good blackboard drawing for iilustra- 
tions of rules in fractions, etc., and of good models 
for actual practice in weights and measures. 

For problems to be expressed in words do not 
choose vulgar or ridiculous objects; use such topics 
of common life as are familiar to your scholars for 
the subject of your problems; employ horses 


and cows, rather than pigs or geese, for your 
questions. 


THE OMISSION OF A COMMA. 





FOR THE GRAMMAR CLASS. 

Some years ago the omission of a comma in a 
letter in the London Times gave a horrible mean- 
ing toasentence. The letter is on the American 
war, and the writer says: ‘‘The loss of life will 
hardly fall short of a quarter of a million; and 
how many more were better with the dead than 
doomed to crawl on the mutilated victims of this 
great national crime.” It should have been : “ than 
doomed to crawl on, the mutilated victims of this 
great national crime.” The following sentence ap- 
peared in a newspaper a short time ago: ‘The 
prisoner said the witness was a convicted thief.” 
This statement nearly caused the proprietors of 
the newspaper some trouble, and yet the words 
were correct. When their attention was drawn 
to the matter, and proper punctuation supplied, 
the sentence had an exactly opposite meaning: 
‘‘The prisoner,” said the witness, ‘‘ was a convicted 
thief.” Dean Alford says that he saw an announce- 
ment of a meeting in connection with the ‘Society 
for Promoting the Observance of the Lord’s Day 
which was founded iu 1831,” giving the notion that 
the day, not the society, was founded in that year. 
A comma should have been after ‘‘day,” and then 





(8) If you aim in any particular, lesgon at careful 


the sentence would have been correct, 


TABLE TALK. 


If we would be more communicative much more good 
would be done. Here is a letter which shows us what 
teachers are doing in Grand Tower, Ill. It is from C, 
B. Phillips, and is a model of its kind: ‘‘ We have an 
organized Teachers’ Association here that meets for a 
two hours’ session at private houses, every alternate 
Friday evening. We have officers chosen, who hold 
office four meetings, and have regularly prepared pro. 
grams. The ffirst part of the evening we devote to 
papers on professional subjects, the latter, to a critical 
study of some standard poem. Each paper is followed 
by a discussion, which is usually very profitable. Our 
directors have met with us twice, when they entered 
into the discussion with much enthusiasm. Here are 
some of the questions we have used, viz.: ‘ When begin 
the study of geography from a book? ‘Shall we use 
supplementary reading? ‘How teach the elementary 
principles of science in our schools? ‘School govern. 
ment;’ ‘The teacher on the playground; ‘ How orna- 
ment a school-room?’ and ‘How make a school attrac- 
tive? The latter you will recognize as those furnished 
by the JouRNAL. We have not neglected to practice 
our preaching, and I can name several improvements | 
have made in my work. Ihave introduced Hawthorne's 
‘Grandfather's Chair’ into my reading classes, to be used 
half the time, prepared a brief course of physiology, etc, 
I devote ten minutes per day to ‘Talks on Science, used 
‘reproduction selections’ in my language classes, and 
done considerable towards improving the looks of my 
school-room. I went with my pupils and collected an 
amount of red and yellow gum leaves, which we formed 
into wreaths and nailed over doors; framed a large en- 
graving and hung it up; wrote mottoes over the black- 
boards, and, lately, have purchased a life-size portrait 
of Longfellow, which is to be placed on one side. 

* #* 
* 

Thesymposium on school-room decorations which ap- 
peared in the JOURNAL last week, consisted of plans 
contributed by several teachers, and will, doubtless, fur- 
nish practical suggestions to many. We should be glad to 
publish frequently such a collection of plans on different 
subjects, and presume that many teachers who might 
feel unequal to a regular article would be glad to con- 
tribute their mite toward such a collection. The ques- 
tion is frequently asked, ‘‘ How shall I prevent tardi- 
ness.” This is suggested as the subject for another 
symposium. Let those who have solved this. hard 
problem explain it to those who are puzzling over it. 
We have received several plans for ‘‘ Games” and ‘‘Morn- 
ing Exercises” but have room for more. 


* # 
* 


The following remarks by Mr. Robert F. Doty, of 
Foster Pond, Ill., have some bearing on the examina- 
tion question which is up for discussion in this number 
of the JOURNAL: 

‘* We do not, and should not, discourage perfection in 
school branches; but when a terrible sacrifice is made, 
just to grade up on examination—without devoting 
attention to other important themes, which should be 
taught, we must ask the privilege to object—strenuously 
object. The writer distinctly remembers, while attend- 
ing a certain school, a class-mate, who was withal, about 
as good as the average as to ability. He always graded 


he was utterly devoid of general knowledge of common 
things. How well up was he in Green’s “ Analysis of 
Language!” how he could parse, ah! he could make our 
heads swim. Yet in conversation he constantly and un- 
consciously and astoundingly murdered the English. 
He could analyze—pull apart, but could not construct, 
or put together. This example is now teaching in the 
country in a county in Illinois, simply for the reason that 
he can gointo an examination and come out unterrified 
and triumphant. How much we have noticed that those 
who make school-work a specialty become hopelessly 
mechanical. Too many of our teachers pay no attention 
to what the world is doing. The teacher should be 4 
newspaper reader—not to gain prejudiced opinions, but 
to find out what is being done in the world around him. 
So many of our teachers are without a journal of any kind 
—not even an educational journal. They try to save 
money by not reading, while the fact is cognizant that 
they lose by it,mentally and financially. We believe that 
every teacher should be able to undergo a supplementary 
examination, touching on such subjects as literature, 
civil government, current theories and events, school- 
room management and anything of a practical nature. 








“THE man who has confidence in himself leads the 
swarm that follows, 


high: on examination, yet outside his particular branches 
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LETTERS. 


Editor will to lettersand questions that will be of gen- 
Ly fy often fe ty A 
ve onenodton Sousa. rat ot eine 
matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper 
ie Siete this dapadtmaphen another. 


e can take time to solve mathemetion) problems. bas 
will occasionally insert those of general in for our 


4 stamp if an answer by mail is 
orth asking are worth putting in a letter ; 





not send them 





We will not guarantee an answer to any question un- 
accompanied by the writer’s full name, address and 
stamp, for we are able to publish but a small portion of 
the letters of inquiry, and must select those we judge 
to be of the most general interest. 


How can it be ascertained how much air enters a 
room through a given space? For instance, a room 
contains 2000 cubic ft. of air. This is breathed in 12 
minutes by five persons. If a window is raised one 
inch at the bottom and lowered one inch at the top, 
how long will 1t take to change the air in the room? M. 

[There is no way to find out with such insufficient 
data. If we have given the size and form of the room, 
exact ition of window and its size, the tempera- 
ture of the different strata of air in the room, the tem- 
perature of the outside air, the volume of heated air 
and heat proceeding from the lungs and bodies of the 
five persons in the room, the barometric pressure, then 
by means of formule an a imate answer may be 
reached. The upper cvrrent will flow out with a ve- 
locity proportionate to the excess of weight on the 
lower current of outer air flowing in. For ordinary 
calculations under the pressure of the atmosphere, the 
co-efficient of the expansion for al! gases may be con- 
sidered 1-491st of the volume for each degree of Fah- 
renheit’s scale. Suppose the inside air to be 70° F., the 
outer 40°; the difference is 30°. The contained column 
would, therefore, expand 30-491, or about 1-17th of 
of its original bulk at 40°. A column of 18 ft. of such 
air would be required to counterbalance one 17 ft. high 
in the external air at 40° and of the same area. The 
difference in hight is 1 ft. The heated air will rise with 
the velocity of a bedy falling through ift. The laws 
of gravity supply the means of calculating this velocity: 
that times the area of the opening will determine the 

uantity. Deduct one-fourth for friction, varying 
Tensity, etc. Now the whole space fallen is the square 
of the time taken .*. distance=time. The final ve- 
locity=V : t=time ; g=velocity at end of 1st sec. ; D= 
distance. 

Vv 
(1) V=gt (2) t=— 


(3) D=jgt® (that 


is }g means the average velocity ——-—}g.) 
2 


Substitute in (3) valae of t in (2). 


ve v2 

D=jgx— =— 
g* 2% 

V*=2gD 


V= y2gD= y2X8%xX1= y64=8 

Multiply square root of difference in height of the 
two columns of air (deduced as above) by eight ; deduct 
}; product=veloc. per sec. = yma 2A by 60=veloc. per 
min. Multiply by area of vent.—cubic ft. per minute. 

Suppose window 48 in. wide ; open 8 in.=144 sq. in. 
(1 sq. ft.); upper opening 18 ft. away from lower open- 
ing, then 3(8 4/1)X60=360 veloc. x 1=—360 cubic ft. efflux 
per minute if air is 30° in temperature above the outer 
air. 

Suppose the opening 1 in. by 48 in., the area would 
be } sq. ft. and the volume per minute would be 120 
cubic feet. This would require about 16 minutes to 
change 2000 cubic feet.—S. ] 


(1) What is the best method for teaching the compari- 
sonsof differeut denominations having the same name ; 
as, the quart, dry and liquid measure ; the pound, Troy 
and avoirdupoise? (2) Compound division, and division 
of compound numbers? (3) Should the study of United 
States money precede or tollow decimal fractions? Rea- 
sons. J. 8. 8. 

{(1) By taking an actual dry quart Gqanenalty made of 
wood) and comparing directly with a liquid quart 
erally made of tin); measure sand or grain, and show 
that the dry quart is larger. It won’t take long for a 
pupil to see that six dry quarts will fill seven liquid 
quarts. Now, reduce each of the denominations in 
measure to cubic inches, and compare. Let each child 
that will, bring you 100 grains of wheat, until you have 
7000 grains (the avoirdupoise pound) in one box, and 
5760 grains (the Troy pound) in another box. Let them 
test by balance, or even by the volume. Simple inspec- 
ion will be sufficient. Now divide the avoirdupoi 
pound (7000 grains) into 16 equal parts. and the Troy 
pound (5760 grains) into 12 equal parts. Hand the boxes 
to two pupils, and watch their methods. Wait patiently 
for the answers, 437} and 480. Let pupils proceed at 
once to division on the slate. We suppose, of course, 
the grains to be equal in size. (2) Since the value of the 
units of the successive denominations decreases from 
left to right, begin at the left hand and divide each 
term of the dividend in order, writing the quotient un- 
der the term divided, and reducing the remainder, if 
any, to the next lower denomination, adding the result 
to the next term of the dividend, and then dividing as 

ore. This a aoe is similar to dividing $3 amon 
1 are reduced to dimes, and the 
Temaining dimes to cents. Also in reducing a 





common 
n to a decimal, e. g., one divided by eight ; one’ 


equals ten-tenths; the i two-tenths equal 
twenty-hundredths: the awn fourtvandrodthe, 
f -". }=one-tenth, two-hundredths, 


equal forty-thousands ndre 
five-thousandths. Compound division and division o 
compound numbers are identical expressions ; in eac 
the compound number is to be divided into equa! parts. 
(8) Precede; because many children are taken away 
— —— they ae the decimal fraction 

ictly ing, t ject in its entirety 
supposes a know of pean ag Previous cotaliee, 
however, in number based on a decimal scale, makes 
United States money an easy introductory step to deci- 
mal fractions.—S. | 


AJ Will you describe the instrument with which the 
velocity of the wind is measured; that is, the rate at 
which it travels? (2) Why does freezing make hard 
water soft? What becomes of the lime a — ing? 

[(1) There are several forms ; the most usual i: a small 
vane with fans, which the wind turns. The velocity is 
deduced from the number of turns made in a given 
time, which is measured by means of an endless screw 
and wheel work. It is essentially a small wiodmill, to 
which is attached an index marking the number of rev- 
olutions per minute. (2) It 1s the water which freezes, 
and not the foreign bodies which it contains. Frozen 
ink and other colored liquids precipitate the coloring 
matter and are spoiled, as colors, until by boiling the 
precipitate is again diffused. So the watery part of 
cider freezes, and the alcoholic part may thus be ob- 
tained in a more condensed state. In hard water, the 
lime, etc., are precipitated. —S. | 


(1) Can you see your shadow? (2) Have we an officer 
who can properly be called Vice-President of the United 
States? (3) What is the weight of the world? 

[(1) Yes; one end of it in strong light will rest on the 
ground ; this figure is often mistaken for the whole 
shadow, which is really all the space from which the 
light is cut off. At night, with your back turned to 
the light you may see the darkness before you distinct 
from the light that flashes by on both sides. This dark 
space is your shadow. (2) No. (3) The earth contaius 
259,756,014,917 cubic miles; each cubic mile contains 
5280 x 5280 x 5280 cubic feet; each cubic foot weighs 
6.565 times a cubic foot of water; a cubic foot of water 
weighs 62} lbs. From these data the whole weight may 

ily be found.—S. ] 


Is there any difference between a “bird” and a 
“fowl”? Ii so, please state it. W. A. B. 

[A bird is, acc. to etymology, the young of fowls, 
a small fowl, or a chicken (Sax. bird, a chicken, from 
boeran, to produce by birth). This word, however, is 
now used to. mean any fowl or flying animal. A fowl 
(Sax., fugel ; Gr., vogel; Sw., fogel, the flier; Latin, 
{wie is a flying animal; it is the generic name, but 

ird has in some strange manner been substituted for it; 
that is, we no longer speak of bird exclusively as a 
young fowl, or a kind of fowl ; but we may also tay a 
fowl is a kind of bird, as if we were to say acat isa 
kind of kitten ; or make kitten the generic word.—S. ] 


(1) What is meant in the United States by the expres- 
sion ‘‘Grammar School”? (2) Was the census of Alaska 
taken in 1880? If so, what is it? H. 

[(1) This name is a relic of the Old School as distin- 
guished from the ‘‘ New Education.” It means a school 
in which the technical study of the science of language 
is first taught; especially a school m which Latin and 
Greek are taught. It is the next remove above the pri- 
mary echool, where simply the art of language is taught 
without acquainting the pupils with any of the under- 
lying principles. (2) Yes ; 33,426.—S.] 


To the question in SCHOOL JOURNAL, Nov. 15. “‘ For 
what is the Isle of Man noted?’ I would say for its 
Druidical remains and Runic monuments ; for Castle 
Rushen, founded 947, the most perfect building of its 
date extant ; for having a constitution and government 
independent of the imperial liament ; its laws are 
sent to her Maj for assent, but do not become laws 
until promul in English and Manx, from Tynwald 
Hill, a mound near the center of the island, used for 
this purpose from time immemorial .—S. ] 


What good does lightning do? F. J. 
[It relieves the overcharged clouds and the atmos- 
of their stores of free electricity gathered from 
inductive action of the earth on the air, from evap- 
oration, condensation, vegetation, etc. This must en- 
om: ome Cane ee earth’s surface to work 
more freely. Its rapid progress causes energetic con- 
densation Of atmosphere and atmospheric vapor, this 
condenses the oxygen. or ozonizes it, and renders it 
more active; thus the air is vitalized and made more in- 

vigorating.—S. 

Is there any case where a person not born on Ameri- 
can soil can be elegible for the Presidency? If a prom- 
inent American citizen, traveling on U.S. business with 
his family, has a son born on European soil, does such 
child forfeit. his elegibility ? L H.C, 

[The law says “a natural born citizen.” It is the 
opinion of several legal friends that the son of a U. 8. 
citizen, t born out of the country, is a natural 
born citizen, deriving his citizenship from his father—S. } 

What is the rank of General ofthe Army? H.L. 

[The rank of General 1s the highest grade in thearmy. 
At the close of the War it was conferred on Major-Gen’l 


U. 8. Grant Congress, in view of his valuable ser- 
Oo ararihe held ittuill his election ag President. Lieu- 








tenant-General Sherman was 
vacancy, and still holds it,—A.] 
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PERSONAL. 





Mr. G. C. PARINGTON is the new Principal of the Farm- 
ington State Normal School, Minn. 


Pror. W. N. Hutu, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, is the new 
Secretary of the Iowa State Association. 


Supt. Birca, of Wh , W. Va., has been re-elected 
unanimously for another term of two years. 


Co. Com. Jas. C. ANDERSON, Carroll Co., Mo., sends us a 
list of text-books recently adopted by his county. 


STANLEY DAVENPORT has resigned his ition in Plym- 
outh, and A. N. Yost has been appointed his successor. 


Pror. HUXLEy’s health at Naples is by no means satis- 
factory, and he is compelled to live in absolute seclusion. 


Ex-Gov. Porter, Ind., addressed the people assembled 
“ pe Fusw University, on Benefactors’ and Founders’ Day, 
eb. 4. 


Supt. H. R. SANDFORD, of Middletown, N. Y., is to con- 
pe Le imam Institute at Binghamton, commencing 
arc ‘ 


Dr. W. F. Kixe, President of Cornell College. Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, is the new President of the lowa State 
Association. . 


Pror. D. W. Lewis, of Washington, Iowa, has served 
sixteen years as Treasurer of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association. 


PrRoF. STAFFORD, of the Tulane University, New Orleans, 
comes out with a denunciation of Cable’s Creole dialect as 
wholly fictitious. 


Mr. H. W. KitTTRepGe. of the high school in North 
Brookfield, Mass., has been elected Principal of the high 
school in Dover, N. H. 


Supt. H. H. Seeley, the retirin 
State Teachers’ Association, has 
the next National Association. 


Co, Supt. Kitroy, Ind., is taking steps toward the or- 
ganization of a Co. Teachers’ Association in Posey Co., to 
meet at Poseyville during the latter part of February. 


Dr. T. B. STOWELL, of the Cortland Normal School, is to 
give special instruction in physiology and hygiene at the 
roome Co. Teachers’ Institute, commencing March 30. 


Pror. H. C. MAGEE, a graduate of the Normal School at 
Boomebary and for some years the efficient sae of 
schools at iymouth, Luzerne county, is now a member of 
the House of Representatives at He will 
make a good legislator. 


CHARLES H. SMART, of Providence, R. I., might have be- 
come almost as well known as Col. Parker, if he had met 
his Charles Francis Adams. He originated and was using 
methods similar to those Col. Parker introduced at Quincy 
before the latter was heard from. 


STATE Supt. RAAB, of ILL, gave the Clinton county teach- 
ers some valuable s tions on primary teaching, at the 
recent oe of their association. He said that primary 
teaching is of the most importance ; it is the foundation. 
Primary teachers teach for eternity. 


PRESIDENT KNOX, of Lafayette College, Pa.. has begun a 
vigorous course of discipline against drunkenness and 
rowdyism, and Philadelphia papers actually commend 
this proscriptive persecution. With no hazing, Greek or 
football, our college boys have little left to do. 


Louis KossvTH, now eighty-two years old, still —» a 
close watch on political events in Europe. He says Bis- 
marck “is sending France to China, Austria to the East, 
Russia to India, and England to Egypt, in order to make 
external safety valves to the Europe which he rules.” 


AmMON 8S. STRUNK, Esq., one of the first graduates of the 
Lock Haven Normal School, is at pa filling the re- 
sponsible position of Register of the County of Berks. 

vious to his election as Register of Berks county, Mr. 
Strunk held the responsible position of Deputy Sheriff of 
his county. 


Supt. H. G. MILuen, of Greeley, lowa, has awakened in 
his county, Delaware, an unusal interest in school exhibits. 
Another is to be held at Manchester, Feb. 20-21, and, what 
is still more commendable, and a sign of a general desire 
to promote a worthy cause, no stimulant in the shape of 
p is to be given. 


Pror. U. R. PRENTICE, who has been the efficient con- 
ductor of Normal Department of Alfred University, N. Y., 
for anumber of years, has gone to the Principalship of one of 
Elmira’s schools. The county loses an excellent educator. 
Prof. Blakeslee, of Elmira, takes the vacated place at 
Alfred University. 


Pror. J.C. Gitcurist, formerly Princi 
Normal School at California, Pa., is now «sy of the 
only State Normal School of Iowa, at Cedar Falls. He is, 
we believe, the founder of the school, which my its 
career in 1876. It is reported that 97 per cent. of ite stu- 
dents enter upon the work of the school room. 


Co, Supt. J. A. LapHaM, Chickasaw Co. ‘ 
“In the important branches of reading spelling, arithme- 
tic, and grammar applicants must not tall below the aver- 
age required for each for third, 85 for second, 
and 90 for first-class certificates. Standing must not be 
below 60 for third, 70 for second, and 80 for first in any of 
the branches required by law.” 


THE Hon. JAMEs P. WICKERSHAM, of national reputation 
as Pennsylvania's State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for sixteen years, but now the President of the Jn- 
py Printing and Publish: Co, of Lancaster, has just 

ad a new honor thrust upon him, by his unanimous elec- 
tion to the Lancaster School Surely the school 
directorship of Pennsylvania is rising to a higher standard. 


Supt. F. M. KENDALL, Jackson, Mich., has introduced a 
novel plan of supplemen instruction into the higher 
sc the pupils may receive the 


President of the lowe 
n elected a delegate to 


arrisburg. 


of the State 


lowa, says: 


eae of his schools, hereby 

nefits of the training and experience of professional men 
in their respective e plan was to have short 
talks to classes in ph , civil government, - 
keeping, , ete., to be given by physi- 
cians, lawyers and business men ; 


- = ks = on) 
the practical of the su . e wor 
in Je = «or “Ee other cities ? 





then promoted to the|in 2 


ae it not 
suggestion is worthy of 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





TO SUPERINTENDENTS, INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS AND TEACHERS. 

Ou atom woul like te know what you eve Going. Will you 
not send us oliowing items: Brief outlines of your methods 
items : Suggestions to other 


of teaching: Ia 
workers. by a e tion can vancement 

ie. Thousands are asking for information and we shall be 
glad to be the medium of communication betw: 


_ BROOKLYN.—The Board of Education has chosen for 
the site of the new High School building a spot in the 23rd 
Ward, very near the phical centre of the ee but 
not the most central in point of population or accessi lity 


CONNECTICUT.—$17,000 is asked of the L ture 
for the maintenance of the State Normal School for 1885. 
‘The membership is 200, representing 66 towns. Seventy- 
five thousand dollars is asked for erecting near the 
Normal School a building for “‘model schools.”’ 

The New Haven schools will De pn 
anniversary of Washington’s Birthday, 


ay. 

The Yale students are favorably inclined towards form- 
ing a Co operative Association for an amb, emselves 

th furniture, books, aud other merchandise, at lower 
rates than regular dealers give. Harvard’s trial of the 
experiment has resulted in a large deficit. It is doubtful 
whether college students can successfully conduct such an 
enterprise, the constant change of those in charge being a 
great drawback. 

The ladies in cherge-of the New Haven Free Kinder- 
garten have instituted a course of ‘‘ Emergency lectures,” 
ere by well-known local physicians, the p bein, 

evo to the Kindergarten. A. B. FIFIELD. 


DAKOTA.—The General Assembly will revise the school 
law this winter. The convention of county superintend- 
ents, soon to meet, will advise them. The Canton teach- 
ers have meetings often, which have become interesting to 
ather teachers in the county. 


IOWA.—The teachers of Mills county held a meeting at 
Glenwood, Feb. 14, at which the subjects of “ Physical 
Culture,”’ of ‘‘ School Government,” “‘ The Mental Powers 
and their Cultivation,” and ‘‘ The New Education” were 
discussed. M. Moore, Co. Supt. 


INDIANA.—Sullivan county reports over 150 members 
of the Reading Circle. This is the largest number yet re- 

rted from any one county. 

The Black Township (Posey county) Institute held an 
interesting session at Mt. Vernon, Jan 24. 1885. 

It has n ordered by the State Board of Education 
that the examination for hers’ State certificates be di- 
vided into three parts, and that the questions, prepared by 
the Board, be submitted to applicants in the several coun- 
ties by the county superintendents, on the last Saturdays 
of February, March, and April of each ~~ The subjects 
to be presented this month are arithmetic, grammar, physi- 
ology, geography, physics, and U. 8. history. Those for 
the last Saturday in March are algebra. aeree p science of 
teaching, physical geography, zoology, United States Con- 
stitution, moral science, and those for the last Saturday in 
April are geometry, literature, orthography, rhetoric, bot- 
ae general history, and penmanship. 

li the teachers of Sheffield township, Tippecanoe coun- 
y have paid their dues, and are regular members of the 
eading Circle. 

KENTUCKY.—In Spencer county new and comfortable 
school-houses are tag bo place of the old “ pens.” In 
other directions, also, there is visible improvement, due 
much of it to the earnest efforts of Supt. J. E. Young. 

The State Teachers’ Association held its annual session 
at Louisville, Dec. 29, 30 and 31. Much interest was man- 
ifested. Forty counties were represented. Compulsory 

-education, —— or the mountain districts, was strong- 
ly recommended. minority report favored local taxa- 
tion, to increase the salary of teachers. Session adjourned 
to meet at Lexington next summer. M. B. 


NEW MEXICO.—An Indian es af school in Aiea. 
que was recently visited by several Apache braves, of 
wrath and whiskey, who wanted to clean out the whole 
establishment because some of their sons, they had heard, 
were occasionally punished. The only way to pacify them 
was to get them so drunk that they were helpless. 


NORTH CAROLINA.—Some of the best teachers in the 
State are graduates of the Tileston Normal School, estab- 
lished thirteen years ago by Miss att, Hemingway, of 
Boston. It has trained me | successful business men and 
teachers, and the Principal, Miss Amy M. Bradley, of 
Vassalborough, Me., has done much to advance the edu- 
cational interests of the State. 


NEW YORK STATE.—The following Institutes are to 
be held during the oping: Albany Co., at Knowersville, 
Feb. 23, conductors, s. Johonnot and Bouton ; Broome 
Co.. at Binghamton, March 30, Profs. French and San- 
ford; Clinton Co, at Plattsburg, March 30, Profs. De 
Graff and Curtiss ; Jefferson Co., at Watertown, March 16. 
Profs. French and Johonnot ; Onondaga Co., at East Syra- 
cuse, March 23, Profs. Johonnot and Larkins ; Ontario Co., 
at Canandaigua, March 30, Profs. Bouton and Barnes; 
Rockland Co., at March 30, Profs. Johonnot and 
Newell ; St. Lawrence Go., at Ogdensburgh, March 30, 
Profs. Bouton and De Graff ; Seneca Co.. at Waterloo, 
March 28, Profs. French and Bouton. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Westchester State Normal 
School, this year, has a larger attendance than ever be- 
fore ; the largest in the county. 

The Tioga Co. Teachers’ Association met at Wellsboro 
Jan. 30-31. 

The spring term of the Cassville Normal School opens 
ay 7. Students of this institution have the advan’ 
of a reading room, library, and lectures, free of extra 
charges. A course in penmanship and practice in a model 
school are included in the regular course. 

Supt. B. Bibb, of Fayette county, W. Va., might find in 
tis “ three hundred a year’ , and in the difficulties 
and hardships attending his visits, which must be made in 
vinter over rugged country, an excuse for remissness ; but 

m the gh 


observe the 
on the preceding 


be works fro hi lane of philanthropy, and begins 
ty see the fruits of his five years of labor in the improve- 
ment of the schools of his county. 

Prof. Points and wife, from Omaha, Mrs. Elliot, and Ex- 
Governor Fumas have succeeded in placing Nebraska’s 
cunts at New Orleans before the visitors in very attract- 


ve order. 
Hon. Edwin Willits has accepted the Mag wy of the 


Mi Agricultural College, on condi! that 
of Snetnntitetion be broadened, - — score 


_ |} enough to disarm all hostility. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW, 


Most people would succeed in small things, if they 
were not troubled with great ambitions. 


If we could read the secret history of our enemies, we 
should find in each man’s life sorrow and suffering 


The little I have seen of the world teaches me to look 
upon the errors of others in sorrow, not in anger. 


It is a very indiscreet and troublesome ambition 
which cares so much about fame; about what the 
world says of us. 


Let us, then, be what we are, and speak what we 
think, and in all things keep ourselves loyal to truth. 


Love is sunshine, hate is shadow. 


Decide not rasbly. The decision made can never be 
recalled. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing. leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


To be strong is to be happy. 


Glorious irdeed is the world of God around us, but 
more glorious the world of God. within us. 


All the wild-flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 

When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us. 


Big words do not smite like war-clubs, 
Boastful breath is not a bow-string, 
Taunts are not so sharp as arrows, 
Deeds are better things than words are ; 
Actions mightier than boastings ! 


Better be dead and forgotten, than living in shame 
and dishonor ! 


_ Let us then be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor to wait. 


Talk net of wasted affection: affection never was 
wasted. 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters re- 
turning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full 
of refreshment ; 

That which the fountain sends forth returns again to 
the fountain. 


Not in the clamor of the crowded streets, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves are triumph and defeat. 


THE SCHOOLS OF THE CHILDREN’S AID SO. 
CIETY, NEW YORK. 





By Supt, J. W. SKINNER. 


The public schools were originally charity schools, but 
through superior excellence attracted the well-to-do chil- 
dren to such an extent, that, in some ts, they are 
not adapted to vagrants and beggars. Every commu- 
nity needs schools that can combine charity with edu- 
cation. Children that are hungry and half-starved, 
poorly clothed, barefooted in mid-winter, without home- 
comforts, cannot be expected to study or learn till their 
physical wants are attended to. 

Charitable people have placed at the disposal of the 
Children’s Aid Society a fund to relieve distress. This 
is applied to eo of food for the children, and shoes 
and clothing when needed, and help for the parents in 
trouble. Each school becomes a sort of missionary 
center for its district, to which children and their parents 
resort in time of need. In 3everal schools asubstantial, 
cheap dinner is given 5 Ba In some this is sup- 
plied by an association of benevolent ladies. In other 
cases friends from the country send barrels of beans or 
of ——— etc. In some cases a lunch of bread and 
mo. ‘is all that can be given. The first school was 
started by Jared Macy in a blacksmith shop on Ham- 
mersly street, in 1854. He and his sister supplied the 
provisions and carried on the school till it was turned 
over to the Children’s Aid Society. It was soon moved 
to the ‘‘ Factory Building,” on Cottage Place, and has 
been there ever since. 

In the basement is a dining-room, where all the chil- 
dren stand at their meals. e same room is used as a 
reading-room at night. Then the rey | tables are 
covered with pupers and ‘magazines for the working 
onAs this is a type of th 

is is a ty e schools of the society, we give 
its main characteristics. rid sf 

‘The first floors of the low, three-story brick building 
on the corner of Bleecker street and Cottage Place are 


— shop, liquor saloon, piano factory, 
p- . 


In the back yard is a clean kitchen, about as as 
a ship caboose, where meals are prepared. Ary + 
room, on the first floor, is a class. On the 








top floor is a room used at night by a temperance asso- 


ciation. During the day it is aschool-room. The Rech. 
abite symbols and signs harg on the walls. Chairs fo; 
the ‘‘ noble grands” are at each end of the room. The 
infant class is on the second story, seated on a sloping 
platform. Pictures and maps are hung on the walls 
and the windows are filled with plants. The scholar; 
have a substantial meal every day, and bread is sent to 


destitute families. They havea grand dinner of turkeys, 
etc., three times a year—at Easter, Thanksgiving, «nj 


. The scholars, though from the poorest of 
the r, show the results in their good physique and 
bright, clean faces. The instruction is modeled after 
that in the public schools. The classes are graded as far 
as possible, but special attention is given to the irregu- 
lars. The girls often stay out to —_ in the washing, 
o1 to take care of the baby, or to sell papers, and come 
sometimes half a day, or every other day. The boys 
often have occupations which keep them out half of the 
day, or they leave the school to carry dinners, or rup 
errands, or get their papers, and make up for lost time 
by extra diligence. 

The afternoons are devoted to industrial work. 
Ladies come from the most aristocratic neighborhoods 
and sit down with aclass of poor girls and teach them 
to sew, and to cut and make dresses. The girls thus 
taught become more efficient at home. Many cases are 
known where girls from this school have obtained goud 
places among dressmakers, and earn a good living by 
their needles. Machine-sewing is taught as well as 
hand-sewing, and darning, crochet-work, and embroider. 
ing. While the girls are sewing, the boys are gathered 
in the other rooms and taught drawing and arithmetic. 
In the west-side school a class works in wood under 
direction of a c nter. 

The methods of instruction are eclectic. Some teach. 
ers coming from Oswego follow Sheldon’s fashions; 
some from Albany adopt Dr. Barnard’s style; some 
from the city sehools and colleges take to the public 
school methods. But over and above all others there 
has grown up the Industrial School method, taking the 
best parts of each system and adapting them to the 
wants of poor, and vagrant, and working children. 
The Quincy system, as expounded by Parker, has ex- 
erted a strong influence in every school. The aim has 
been to give practical efficiency. Under the idea that 
the scholars can remain in school but a short time, at- 
tention is given to those branches which may be most 
useful in promoting the welfare of the child. Some 
things are taught that are not taught to the same grade 
in the public schools. 

Letter writing is taught in primary grades. Every 
scholar, as soon as it can write a tolerable hand, is 
taught the forms of letter writing and of addressing 
envelopes, and writes letters of its own composition. 
The —_ | of the United States is taught in geneial 
out:ine. riting of words is commenced in the infant 
class in every school. They fear no longer the dreadful 
drudgery of the alphabet. Two regular kindergarten 
classes are supported, where infants are taught accord- 
ing to kindergarten methods, but, in addition, are 
taught reading, writing and numbers. 

Object teaching is successfully cultivated. The 
teachers study their topics enthusiastically, and often 
bring forth surprising results, A few schools have 
cabinets. One has a very fine collection of minerals, a 
cabinet of all the varieties of wood, and an herbarium 
of ferns and leaves of all sorts. Some attention is paid 
to physiology and anatomy in a familiar way, with 
special reference to improvement in hygiene and im- 
provement in morals and health. 

The schools are under the direction of a board of 
trustees, and under the supervision of the Board 
of Education. The general management rests 
with the Secretary, the Rev. Charles L. Brace, 
the originator and founder of the society. He is 
assisted by a superintendent, who devotes all his 
time and attention to the improvement of the schools. 
Monthly teachers’ meetings are held, and the best edv- 
cators invited to present before them their ideas on 
education. Superintendent Calkins, Miss Morriss and 
Professor Allen addressed them during the past year. 
causing manifest improvement. The teachers take edu- 
cational journals and readily adopt new and improved 
methods. 

The following is a summary of the work of the past 
year, as given in the last annual report: 

Number of teachersemployed ... ‘ . 10 
Number of childrentaught . , ‘ 11,806 
Daily average attendance. ; / 8,058 
Taught in machine sewing . F te - 
Number of garments made . 11,971 
Number of garments given out - '« «. 8,068 
Number of children sent to places. : . 416 
Number of depositors in school saving bank 1,413 
Amount deposited by the children... $17,306 
Amount spent for sick children $938 





LIVE QUESTIONS. 


1. Why should farmers inspect their fruit trees 
in winter ? 

2. Who were the Mamelukes ? 

8. What queen of England reigned only t 
days ? 

4. What great bell now serves as a chapel ’ 

5. What is an “Ohm”? 

6. Who was Bluebeard ? 

7. Where is the ‘‘ Cradle of Liberty ” ? 





‘Iv isa wise man who knows his own business.’ 
Yes, and it is a wiser man who devotes his whol 
time to attending to it. 
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THE SITUATION IN SOUDAN. 
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About a year ago Egypt appealed to England for 
aid in putting down the rebellion in the Soudan. 
England refused and advised that Egypt give up 
the attempt, This the ministry was unwilling to 
do, and immediately resigned. The incoming gov- 
ernment proceeded to council with England as to 
the best means of evacuating the territory, for 
the amount of military stores and the exposure of 
the garrisons made the work extremely difficult. 
While they were debating, El Madi advanced to 
Upper Egypt, and, drawing many tribes to himself, 
cut off the garrison in Sennaar. 

The English ministry then began to hope that if 
the Soudanese were promised less vigorous rule 
from the Egyptian Government they might be 
pacified and their allegiance preserved before the 
Mahdi disaffected them siill further. It was also 
hoped that the Mahdi himself might be mollified if 
he were granted a portion of the Soudan territory, 
and be persuaded to remain within its bounds. 
Gen. Gordon, because of his familiarity with the 
condition of the Soudan, over which he had ruled 
successfully for three years, was chosen by the 
English and approved by the Khedive as the one 
best fitted to bring about pacification, if it were 
possible, or evacuation, if it were necessary. 

Gen. Gordon reached Cairo Jan. 24, en route for 


Khartoum, and there held a consultation with the | man 


Khedive and Egyptian ministry. He was appointed 
Governor of the Soudan, with full powers to effect 
its evacnation, including that of Khartoum, and 
secure the safety of civilians and Europeans at the 
garrisons. On the 27th, Gen. Gordon set out for 
Khartoum, accompanied by his Secretary, Lieut.- 
Col. Stewart, and the Sultan of Darfour. Universal 
interest was at once aroused in the man who could 
80 coolly undertake a dangerous journey through a 
hostile country, exposed to treachery at every step, 
Without military attendance, and his progress was 
anxiously watched. In three weeks he arrived at 
Khartoum and issued his peace proclamations. 
They were received favorably, especially in 
the vicinity of Khartoum; but as the spring ad- 


vanced dissatisfaction, and then open revolt, broke 





out in the provinces between Khartoum and Wady 
Halfa, ahd communication with Egypt by way of 
the Nile was cut off. Troops were then sent to 
Suakim, and began opening a route to Berber, 
from whence it was thought the way to Khartoum 
could be easily kept clear. The capture of Ta- 
manieb, March 27, by Gen. Graham, completed 
that task, and military operations were suspended 
during the hot weather. 

The rebels, however. did not suspend their oper- 
ations, and in April blocked up the route from 
Khartoum to Berber, and cut the telegraph wires, 
so that no communication with Gen. Gordon, ex 
cept by messengers, was possible. It was evident 
that the rebels were surrounding Khartoum, and 
the English public began to demand active oper- 
ations forthe rescue of Gordon. Mr. Gladstone 
said that there was no danger, which might bave 
been true as far as Gordon’s personal safety was 
concerned, for he might have reached Berber, 
alone, unharmed, but he would not leave the gar- 
rison to the massacre that he knew would follow 
the Mahdis entrance, and begged the English to 
send relief. But Gladstone continued to do noth- 
ing until the people became imperative, and in 
May he promised to send relief as soon as possible. 
Early in September, the expedition under Gen. 
Wolsely started, but its progress was retarded be- 
yond expectation, while the danger to Gordon and 
the difficulty of communicating with him in- 
creased. The necessity for haste was at last man- 
ifest, and Gen. Stewart’s army pushed across the 
desert to the Nile. They there found the steamers 
which Gordon had sent to bring them to Khart- 
oum, and Sir Charles Wilson, with a detachment 
of his force, immediately embarked. He reached 
the city Jan. 27, to find that the day before, the 
Mahdi had entered it in triumph—just one day 


too late to save the heroic man, and the lives of 
those for whom he had sacrificed his own. 





EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 


By N. O. WILHELM. 
March 1, 1711.—First number of the Syectator appeared ; plan- 
ned by Addison and Steele. 
March 2, 1769.—De Witt Clinton, Born, an eminent American 





statesman and zealous political worker. 

March 3, 1793.—Macready, Born, popular lish actor, a quar- 
rel between him and Ed Forest, resulted a serious riot in 
New York, in 1849. 

March'4, 1883.—A. H. Stev Died, American statesman ; born 
in Georgia in 1812 ; Vice- t of the Confederacy. 

March 5, 1770.— massacre. 

March 6, 1836.—Crocket, Killed, celebrated American hunter, 


noted for his sy ea and eccentric habits. 


peasant 4 reat, a conqueror ; King 
of Macedon. Exact date of birth uncertain. 
March 8, 1702.—William III., Died, King of Reghnt ; reigned 


during our “ King William’s war’—w name. 
March 9, 1 “Rattle between the Merrimac and Monitor at 
Hampton 


Roads. 
March 10, 1452.—Ferdinand, Born, King of Castile and Aragon, 


under whose patronage Columbus sailed. 
March 11, 1544 —Tasso, Born. Italian epic poet, best 
the greatest epics ex- 


nang “ Jerusalem Delivered,” is one of 
March 12, 1684.—Berkeley, Born, an English bishop and philos- 

ts) % 

March 13, 1881.—Alexander II., Died, by assassination 


, Emperor 

of 7. + than twenty mill serfs. Also, in 1616 
died, the renowned Pocabontas. 

March 14, 178?.—Thomas H Benton, Born, American states- 


man. 
March 15, 1767.—Andrew Jackson, Born, celebrated American 


neral ; seventh President of U.8 
earch 16, 1751.—James Madison, Born, im Virginia, fourth 
President of the United States. War of 1812 occurred during his 


on “St. Patrick’s Da: 
- "8 ‘ 

March 18, 1782.—J. C. Calhoun. Born, native of South Caro- 
lina, graduated at Yale; talente] statesman, and strong advo- 


oOfareh Osis De. Livingstone, Born, studied medicine and 
Treats Soh Becpca rite camel Gat of birth noerta: 

March author, 
Polaceh’ 22. 178 


21, — S| Richter, Burn, a 
orig pai. 

ya ae William, Born, present King of 
Prussia con at q 
March 23, 1824 Schuyler . Born, the Christian states- 

; died 1885; rose from a merchant's clerk to Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. a Laplace, born 1749, one of the 
greatest mathematicians and astronomers. 
,, March 24, 1603.— Elizabeth, Died, Queen of England, called 


ueen 
Maren, 1818.—Henry Lee, Died, A.nerican soldier of Revo- 
1} onary times o 3 »” became 
. . Lubbock, Born, English mathema- 





2” Las 

March 2 26, 1803.—Sir J. 

March 27, 1625.—James I., Died, King of : 

March 28, 1854. Vote of censure in U. Ag was adopted 
“Sfarch 29, 1790.John Tyler, Born, texth President of U 8., 
Coeing Ss Sem Texas was admitted. Joined the Confederacy 
Ry ei aemsesyaee from Russia; treaty ratified 

tenets, Msn -Haydn, Born, a great German music com- 
poser. 

THE greatest friend of truth is time; her greatest 
meng is prejudice, and her constant companion 1s 
humility. 





think of you do that 





WHATKVER people may f 
which you believe right. Be alike indifferent to 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





FOR BOYS. 





TO BE READ TO THE SCHOOL. 


We have a few words to the boys on sUccEss. 
Do you want to succeed in life? It is certain you 
will make it a first-rate something without these 
words. I know an old fellow who has succeeded 
in making himself the most perfect nuisance in 
the community. As a lazy, good-for-nothing, ly- 
ing, drinking beggar, he is a perfect success. He 
wears the oldest, meanest clothes, and eats the 
poorest food of any human heing I ever knew. Is 
this the sort of success you want? This old fellew 
will soon die, and his body will be tumbled into a 
pauper’s grave. Who will mourn? Not a single 
living being on earth except his dog. Was this 
man always a tramp? Boy-tramps are scarce: 
men tramps are plenty. There are thousands of 
boys who are educating themselves for tramps; 
and they will succeed in admurably filling the 
places of those who are dropping into their graves. 
Do you wish me to tell you how not to become 
tramps? You've got to work, work, work, and dig, 
dig, pia, if you make a man worth anything. It is 
just as easy to make tramps of yourselves as to 
slide down hill on the smooth crust of the snow. 
That's easy. It’s hard to getup. Climbing requires 
effort. If you havea talent for any one kind of 
work, you should follow that kind of work ; but 


talent will never make you successful unless you 
are willing to work. 

Somebody says, ‘‘ Don’t divide your energies. 
Decide on what you want to do and then do that 
one thing. Don't dabble in half a dozen different 
lines, trying this and trying that. Use the talent 
God has given vou. Decide on what you want to 
do or become. Make your mark, then aim for it. 
Concentrate your energy. But above all, work, 
work, work, and dig, dig. dig!” Whatsoever )ou 
make up your mind to do. DO! 

I have read that there were two boys at school 
together. One could draw and caricature anything; 
the other could not. But one day the one twitted 
the other. 

* You couldn’t draw a cow so it could be told 
from a house side.” 

**T can!” said Morgan Gray. 

‘* Let’s see!” cried Elliott Mandall. “‘Oh! sucha 
cow! Js it acow? or a horse? or a dog? or a cat? 
or a house side? See, boys! See this cow! Ha! 


ha! Mo Gray's cow! Oh, boys, this is too 
killing. o! ho! Ha! ha! My kingdom for a 
cow !’ 


He didn’t mean to be cruel, but he could take a 

ncil and switch off a cow, or any other creature 

e had seen, in a minute. 

“‘T can! and I will—some day,” said Morgan 
Gray; and from that moment, though with no 
especial genius (except for labor), he worked in 
that direction until, to day, he is one of our lead- 
ing artists. He just went right into the work. 

hy, he would go down tothe slums of cities to 
study the staggering gait or drunken leer of a 
drunkard, or into our penitentiaries for lines of 
various ions depicted on convict faces,—any- 
where. e studied anatomy to get the right direc- 
tion of veins and muscles—all tor his work. He 
would sit for hours before a glass distorting his 
face in various ways and then trying to get the 
lines on paper as he struggled for some particular 
facial expression. It was solid, hard work for him 
— BUT HE SUCCEEDED. 

Ashamed of work, boys—good, hard, honest 
work? Then I am ashamed of you—ashamed that 
you know so little about great men. 

Open your Roman history now, and read of Cin- 
cinnatus. On the day on which they wanted to 
make him dictator where did they find him? In 
the field plowing. 

What about Marcus Caius, who drove Pyrrbus 
out of Italy? Look him up; you will find him 
busy on his little farm. 

The great Cato—you have surely heard of him— 
how he rose to all honors of the Roman State; yet 
he was often seen at work in the field with the 
slaves. Scipio Africanus, who conquered Hannibal 
and won Carthage for Rome, was not ashamed to 
labor on his farm. 

Lucretia, one of the noblest of Roman matrons, 
might have been seen many a day spinning among 
her maidens. 

Better, even, than the example of noble Romans 
is the advice of the wise man: ‘‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” Better 
than this, even, are the beautiful New Testament 
words: *‘ Not in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” There! after this you will feel 
ashamed not to work. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 

Pairs’ HistoRIcCAL Reaper. Nos. 1, 2, 3. and 4, 
Boston School Supply Co. Respectively, 30 cts., 25 cts., 
52 cts., and 52 cts, 

Number one is a collection of the more famous stories 
from English history, from the story of ‘Cesar in 
Britain” to that of ‘“‘ Waterloo,” simply and naturally 
told. Number two treats of early England to the times 
immediately succeeding the Norman conquest. Early 
English history is divided into periods, entitled : Before 
the Dawn; The Britain and the Roman; How Britain 
became England; Alfred the Great and his Family ; 
The Danish Conquest ; the English Restoration ; Eng- 
land under Normans. These are again subdivided 
into short easy reading lessons written in a pleasant 
readable style and enlivened everywhere by pictures, 
vignettes and maps, giving, in many instances, authentic 
portraits of sovereigns and other prominent people. 

Innumber three, treating of middle England, the varie- 
ties of character presented by the leading «men and’ 
women of the time is especially delineated, and the 
earlier lessons show an accuracy and fullness that con- 
stitutes an admirable foundation for later study. Selec- 
tion of notable events and significant movements gives 
clearness and force to the work; the illustrations are in 
keeping with this purpose and lend an exceptional 
charm to the narrative, which is in itself a delightful 
transcript of the life of that period. 

Modern England number four of this series, preserves 
the excellencies that distinguish the preceding volumes, 
and there is at the same time a growth and development 
that seems to keep just ahead of the advancing reader, lead- 
ing him on to a deeper interest and an apprehension of the 
more complicated condition existing in England’s later 
history. Aun element of great value both to teacher and 
student is the notes occuring throughout the series, 
directing the thinker into new lines of thought and 
sources of information. The continuity of thinking 
preserved through the series is another feature particu- 
larly worthy of note. Reading and History ought to be 
combined and that they successfully may be, is here 
demonstrated. Few more attractive readers have ever 
been published, and few histories so happily calculated 
to awaken genuine enthusiasm in the classes. 


HIsTORY OF FRANCE; His- 
New 


HisToRY OF ENGLAND ; 
TORY OF GERMANY. By Mrs. Helen W. Pierson. 
York: George Routledge & Sons. $1.00 each. 

It is an exceedingly difficult matter so to write history 
for little children that they can understand, enjoy, and 
remember it. Both parents and children have reason 
to be grateful to the author of this series for the simple 
and pleasing manner in which it is written, and the 
children into whose hands these books fall surely will 
be pleased; for, beyond question, children as well as their 
elders love history when it is properly written. It is 
not only because written in words of one syllable that 
these histories are commendable, but that those points 
are chosen that will most clearly bring out the histori- 
cal picture ; it might be said, figuratively, that events 
are depicted in the colors moat attractive to the child’s 
mental eye. The typographical accessories are entirely 
worthy of the literary merit: the type is large and 
clear, the subjects for illustration are well chosen and 
the engravings abundant and spirited. The binding is 
particularly pleasing, being in keeping with the other 
excellencies of the work and the reputation of the pub- 
lishers. Altogether the series may be ranked among 
the best, as it will be among the most popular of his- 
tories for children. 


FLATLAND. By A. Square. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
75 cts. 

Why this little book is called Flatland, by A. Square, 
instead of Squareland by A Flat, it would be difficult to 
tell at a first glance, but on a second or third perusal, 
if one has the patience, there appears a dim suspicion 
of method in the madness of this so called romance of 
many dimensions. It is an indiscribable discription of 
the affairs 6fan imaginary community of geometrical 
forms. Perhaps the essay is the desperate facetiousness 
of a long suffering student of geometry. What else 
it is cannot be told. Let who will read it and make what 
he can of it. 

LAMPS AND PaTus, by Theodore T. Munger, Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.00. 

This book contains a series of sermons intended espe- 
cially for younger listeners. To such they wero origin- 
ally addressed on the yearly occasion of a beautiful cus- 
tom obtaining in the‘author’s church at North Adams, 
It is the practice of his congregation to devote a Sunday 


———— 


in June to a special service and festival of flowers, in 
which the children are principally interested. Joined 
to these discoures for children, isa pastoral address and 
a discourse on the home in its relation to character. 
The sermons are, to a great extent, Scripture stories, 
told in a simple, earnest manner that must be very allur- 
ing to all young people, and is bound tg be helpful to a 
straightforward, sincere religious purpose. The chap- 
ter on home and character is addressed to parents, and 
is full of suggestiveness and that spirit of broad and 
hearty human sympathy that characterizes all of Mr. 
Munger’s books. 


FroM PESTALOZzI to Fra@BEL. By W. N. Hailman. 
LaPorte., Ind.: Paper 5 cents. 

Four LECTURES ON CHILD CULTURE. By W. N. Hail- 
man. Carl Donflinger. Milwaukee, Wis.: Price 20 cents. 

These two small works should be read by all who are 
interested in child culture and growth. The second dis- 
cusses especially Kindergarten principles and methods 
of work. 

MAGAZINES. 

The Nineteenth Century for January contains thought- 
ful papers from competent hands, dealing with large 
questions of government and European politics. There 
are also, an article on “Charles Lamb and George 
Wither,” by Swinburne ; ‘‘ Religion and the Stage,” by 
H. A. Jones; and ‘‘ Confessions of an Eton Master,” by 
H. 8. Salt. 

The February North American Review publishes an 
article by Prof. G. Stanley Hall, on ‘‘New Departures 
in Education.” A review of ‘‘ Holmes’s Life of Emer- 
son,”- by George Bancroft. The questions ‘Shall 
Clergymen be Politicians?” answered in part by Rev. 
H, W. Beecher; and ‘‘How Shall the President be 
Elected ?” answered by various writers—are noteworthy 
contributions. 

The Contemporary Review has papers on “ Industrial 
Training of Destitute Children,” by Samuel Smith; on 
“Dr. Johnson,” by Augustine Birrell ; and others on 
subjects of special interest in England and on the Con 
tinent. 

January and February Shakespeariana are packed 
with the best reading for students of the Bard. 


The current number of the Living Age contains the 
cream of the foreign reviews and some good poetical 
selections. 

The February Magazine of American History shows 
a continual advance in attractiveness and excellent rea- 
sons for its existence. 

The Domestic Monthly for February enlightens the 
ladies regarding the fashions and also contains consider- 
able literary interest. 

The Sanitary Engineer, New York; 140 William St., 
$4.00 per year. This paper has become a standard 
authority in all matters relating to house-health, drain- 
age, water supply, ventilation and lighting. 


The Scientific American and the Scientific American 
Supplement. Munn,& Co.; New York. These papers 
are known and valued wherever interest is taken in 
new inventions and patentable improvements. They 
are full of articles of practical value. Each number is 
copiously illustrated. 

The New York Evangelist is a most valuable religious 
paper. It keeps abreast of the current thought of the 
day ; and its readers cannot help but be well informed. 
Its popularity is by no means confined to. the Presby- 
terians : one was seen lying on the table of a prominent 
Baptist, who took it solely for its merits. The map 
of the Soudan country is from this paper ; Dr. Field has 
traveled there and knows the land and the people; this 
lends additional value to the illustration. 

Our Little Ones is very bright and beautiful with pic- | Gathering 
tures, stories and poetry for the children. 

Pansy, for the very little ones, is not least among D. 
Lothrop & Co.’s popular juveniles. 

Babyhood is a hit ; it comes just as a whole generation 
of babies and their mothers are crying for it. The 
February number contains articles that every mother | 8 
ought to read. 

The Mutual, the organ of The Mutual News Company, 
gives evidence in its February number of its ability to 
carry out its plans with energy avd enterprise. 

Lippincott’s, for March, is full of good reading ; the 
editorial department being particularly good. 

In the March North American the two especially note- 
worthy papers are ‘‘The Kevival of Sectionalism,” by 
Murat Halstead, and “ Mind in Men and Animals,” by 





George J. Romanes, 





The Art Age is a worthy periodical, devoted to ‘the 
art-aspect of publishing in all branches ; it is ably edited, 
and published in excellent shape. 

NOTES. 

Rev. Cyrus B. Bartol, D.D., preached two sermons jp 
Boston, last October that have been published by M. |, 
Holbrook, New York, in pamphlet form, entitled ‘‘Ming 
in Medicine.” 

Of course the chief attraction of the March Atlanti, 
is *‘ The New Portfolio,” by Dr. Holmes. It is}‘‘openeq” 
in a somewhat puzzling and mysterious manner. \; 
Craddock’s serial continues in a remarkably fine vein, 


One of the most unique and original ideas in chromo. 
lithograpby is the Columbia Valentine, just issued by the 
Pope Manufacturing Co., of Boston. It is in twelve 
colors, from a painting by Copeland, of Boston, and is, 
genuine work of art. 


Messrs. Milton, Bradley & Co., of Springfield, Ma.s, 
have lately issued two circulars especially interesting 
and suggestive to teachers. They contain illustrated 
descriptions of school aids and apparatus. Nearly 
every page is a lecture on the best methods in primary 
instruction. Every live teacher should send for them, 
Messrs. Bradley Co. are also soon to pu’lish series of 
dissected maps of different countries, on a uniform 
scale, 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
— Almanac, 1885. New York: The Science Co. Price 25 


oepite of Abraham Lincoln. By Isaac N. Arnold, Chicago: Jap. 
sen, McClurg & Co. $2.! 
ML - we pres Heed Drawing Books. Nos. 1,2&3. By W. 


A. M.., owa. 
ructing System. By W. N. Hull, 


Book- “Se A Selt- 
Cedar Falis, low: 

The Lady’ of the Lake. me 4 AY ee Ah ~ Edited by Edwin 
Ginn. Boston: Ginn, H 

A Coni Dictionary of the inglan Edited 
from Webster's Unab: by nays A Gardner. New York and 
Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, ‘l'aylor & Co 

’s Greek , pe al ited by John Tetlow. Boston : 


r Allan Poe. By George E. Woodberry. Boston: Hough- 
ton, iffiin &Co. Price $1 
mY of the Day. By Frances Hays. Phila.: J. B. Lippin- 


The Crime of Christmas Day. 4 the pusher sf “My Ducats 
and Daughter.” w P Se ind ee ee 
‘ The a 4 Parable. New York : D. Apple- 
on & 
Origin of Culfivated Plants. By Alphonse De Candolle. New 
Foss: D. Appleton & Co. 
Geonomy : Creation of the See by Gueme Currents. By 
J. Ly, ey Grimes. Philadel ~ : J.B. [aeptace 
ttle Dialogues see) ery Little = By Me tice Holmes. 
won’ ork: Dick and Fi rald. 
A Handy ag o ecapen By H. C. Falkner. 
York : A. L. Bu 50 cents. 
Calisthentes a ad Disciplinary Kxe . ~— ee By E. V. De Graff. 
A.M. Syracuse, N 
=a Sect in ya By Miss E. i. “. Cleveland, Phila. : 


H. Bue 

Fiatlan: Boston : Roberts Brothers. 75 cents. 
cena "simplified. By Augustin Knoflach. New York: A. 

noflach 

A Popular —_ = Ty of Electricity. By Rev. Martin 8. Bren- 

-M. New York: D. Appieton & Co. Price 75 cents. 

Greece in the Times of oe By T. T. 

bs =H 0. Appleton & Co. Price 
Mini ng, Camps. By Charles Howard Shinn. New York: Charies 

Seribner’s Sons. Prive $2. 
American Orations. Edited by Alexander seraeen. 
York: G. . Putnam’s Sons. 3 vole. Price $3.75 

John Marshall. 4 4 lan B Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price 
~yY 8 and Girls’ ities of the bey 79 By James Monteith. 
New York and Chicago: A. 8. Barnes & 

Rules of Order. By Lieut.-Col. Henry Mu. Robert. Chicago 
8. C. Griggs & Co. Price 75 cents. 


CATALOGUES, REPORTS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


The Pocend Annual Uwe da of Pay Froebel Institute of North 
rt of the re if Trustees of the 
School. Year ending June 30, 1884. 
ngton Hasbrouck. 
of the Educational De ment of Japan, National 
Exbibition New Orleans. Ichiz~ Hattori, Com. 
Manual, Public Schools of Puluski Co., Ind. Winamac. Supt. 
W. E. Netherton. 
The Supplementing of the War. Read before the National 
, Madison, Suy’ 19, 1884. By Albert Salisbury, Supt. 
Education for Am. Miss’y Asso’n. 
American Education One Hundred Years Ago. By Noah T. 
Clarke, Ph.D. 
Biennial Report of the a gg ot Public Instruction 
pbk yg Nevada, 1883-1854. Hon. C. 8. Young, Supt. Pub. 


rt of the ny of on, Supt Instruction 


of Arkansas, 1883 883-1884. Hon. W 
aywood, Whit 4 ite Buipbur oy C., J —_ ote et +18 , 
w ite ur ‘ une uly 
ite No ho Assembly. A Becond Grand 
Pia aee aero oF Ba meceasins ead aoe ae 
es e ‘or p on, and Instruction 
toe Sky,” fo br ge itchell Hotel, Black Mountain, N.C. From 
} ty 9 to July 3, 1885. 
New Haven Public Schools. Report of the Board of Education, 
1884. Samuel T. Dutt 
Course of Study and Rules and 5 Beguitions of the West Point 
Public as arranged by the Hoard = Seeqiisa and Su- 
be my isa. nt= N. E. Leach, Su 
Biennial 
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. Fodera, sec 
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on. Bernard L. Butcher, 
Annual Report of the 8S: tendent of of Public ly 


tion 5 the bay = 4 of Montana. For the Year 1 
Cornelius H 


Supt. 
Lafuyette College. 1884-1885, Rev. James H. 
Mason x. DD. President. r 
Amherst College. 1884-1885. Rev. Julius H. 


cate LL. 

Seelye, D.D.,LL.D., Presiden 
Ninth Biennial Report of the Sugestetentens of Public Instruc 

tion of Idaho. 1883-1884. Hon. ames L. Onderdonk, Supt. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

In NigHt SWEATS AND PROSTRATION. 
Dr. R, StupHaLrER, St. Louis, Mo., says« ‘I have 
used it in in a yspepsia, nervous prostration, and in night 
sweats, with Y very good results. 
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A TRUE KINDERGARTEN. 





3 By Pror. Jonnw Kravs. 

“What a Kindergarten has to show,” says Karl 
Froebel,” “‘ are happy, healthy, good-natured chil- 
dren; no proficiency in learning of any kind, no 
precocity ; but just children in their normal state.” 
The Kindergarten rejects Reading, Writing, Reck- 
oning, Spelling. But it teaches the little children 
to do things much more clever than those useful 
accomplishments. In it children under six, build, 
plait, fold, model, sing, act, in short, they learn in 
play to work, to construct, to invent, to relate, and 
speak correctly, and—what is the best of all—to 
love each other, to be kind to each other, to help 
each other. One more thing I must mention which 
children do learn in the Kindergarten, and which 
comprises all their other infantine accomplish- 
ments:—‘‘ they learn to play together,”—an accom- 
plishment of the greatest moral importance to 
children of all ages. Play is the normal occupa- 
tion of children. Play is work without a practical 
object, work with the instinctive purpose of bring- 
ing into action the innate powers of the mind. It 
is so natural, that we find it in young animals. In 
children, however, it takes at once an intellectual 
turn under the guidance of the parents, and is the 
best preparation for, or rather the beginning of, 
mental culture. So all the positive result that can 
be expected from the Kindergarten is play. But 
the Kindergarten has not only to supply the proper 
materials and opportunities for the innate mental 
powers which, like leaves and blossoms in the bud, 
press forward and impel the children to activity 
with so much the more energy, the better they are 
supplied, it has also to preserve children from 
the harm of civilization which furnishes poison as 
well as food, temptations as well as salvation; and 
children must be kept from this trial, till their 
mental powers have grown equal to its dangers. 

Much of the invigible success of the Kindergarten, 
therefore, is negative, and consists in preventing 
harm. Its positive success, again, is so simple, 
that it cannot be expected to attract more notice 
than, for instance, fresh air, pure water, or the 
merit of a physician who keeps a family in good 
health. What renders children so happy in the 
Kindergarten ¢ That they learn to play, the only 
thing they care for after having satisfied their ani- 
mal wants. What will render pupils as happy in 
the primary school? That they learn to learn, the 
next thing that children care for, after they have 
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learned to play. This latter should be the result of 
the Kindergarten time, it should be found existing 
therefore in children at their seventh year. If 
childish play has been neglected, an undue wish 
for play will be brought into the class-room, and 
confusion and perverzion begin, but not education. 
Of course, school children must besides learning, 
play and work also, but not the whole day. They 
must learn now, and they desire to learn. So 
there must be a proper time for learning and for 
playing. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT TASTE. 








FOR THE PHYSIOLOGY CLASS. 

When we want to assure ourselves, by means of 
taste,about any unknown object—say a lump of some 
white stuff, which may be crystal or glass or alum 
or borax or quartz or rock-salt—we put the tip of 
the tongue against it gingerly. If it begins to 
burn us we draw it away more or less rapidly, with 
an accompaniment in language strictly dependent 
upon our personal habits and manners. Strictly 
speaking, with the tip of the tongue one can’t 
really taste at all. If you put a small drop of 
honey or of oil of bitter almonds on that part of 
the mouth, you will find (no doubt to your great 
surprise) that it produces no effect of any sort; you 
only taste it when it begins slowly to diffuse itself, 
and reaches the true tasting region in the middie|®° 
distance. But if you put a little cayenne or mus- 
tard on the same part, you will find that it bites 
you immediately—the experiment should be tried 
sparingly—while if you put it lower down in the 
mouth you will swallow it almost without noticing 
the pungency of the stimulant. The reason is that 
the tip of the tongue is supplied only with nerves, 
which are really nerves of touch, not nerves of 
taste proper; they belong to a totally different 
main branch, and they go to a different centre in the 
brain, together with the very similar threads which 
supply the nerves of smell for mustard and pepper. 
That is why the smell and taste of these pungent 
substances are so much alike, as everybody must 
have noticed; a sniff at a mustard pot pro- 
ducing almost the same irritating effect as an in- 
cautious mouthful. Asa rule, we don’t accurately 
distinguish, it is true, between these t re- 
gions of taste in the mouth in ordinary life. 





wers of Hood’s Sarsa- 


t the noomee say it has 
& Co howell 


The claims as to the curative 
parilla are based entirely on w 
done forthem. Send to C. L Tod 


Mass., for a “1 containing statements of ‘many re- 
markable cures by Hood's uveapariiia. Take it now. 
100 Doses One . 
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TO EVERY READER. 


GIVE US A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


In preparing ty renew your subscription, please aek 
some friend to unite with you and send us $4.00, and re- 
ceive a our trouble a copy of ‘Education by Doing,” or 

ctureson Education,” and our sincere thanks. 

With male favors from our friends, which may be easily 

and almost indefinitely multiplied, we shall be sure to 

have a Happy New Year. Reader, will you kindly join 

who are now favoring us in the way indicated ? 

Remember that seme new subscriber is a help to us to 
make the paper better 

ae hearty thanks are due to so many of our eubscri- 

ends that they will pardon us if we take 
ae a3, instead of writing each one separately, of say- 
ing that we are under the greatest obligations to them for 
the ess with which subscriptions have been re- 
newed, and for the large number of new subecrip- 
tions sent in by them. Many subscribers send us hearty 
praise of the paper and tell us of the firm hold it has 
with them. wish to su t to our friends that a 
good plan in renewing subscriptions is to take ad- 
vantage of our very favorable premium offers and se- 
cure new subscribers. A large proportion of our sub- 
scribers now do this. Subscribers who were members 
of a club last year can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We shall be glad to furnish spec- 
imen copies to help any one in getting up a club. 

Subscribers will do us a favor if they will consult the 
date on the blue address label on their paper and kindly 
renew two or three weeks previous to the date there re- 
corded, thus avoiding the loss of any consecutive num- 
bers of the paper. Every number of the JOURNAL con- 
tains so much that is valuable and of the greatest im- 
portance to teachers who read and think, that no sub- 
scriber should neglect this caution. If, however, it is 

not convenient, in some special cases, for a subscriber 
to renew exactly at the expiration of his subscription, 
we will take pleasure in continuing his paper. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Il am very much pleased with the JOURNAL. 
R 


H. W. 
I prize the JOURNAL very much and hardly know how 
I would get along without it. J. 8. 8. 


We have taken the InstiruTe for nearly ten years and 
have found it a most valuable aid. L. H. B. 


I would not be without the Institute. It is the only 
practical school paper I have ever met. In fourteen 
years’ experience in teaching I have found no more ser- 
viceable magazine for use in the school room. W,. C 


Iam very much pleased with the JoURNAL, and am 
certain it will do a noble work in the South for educa- 
tion. 8. W. McC. 

I am a young teacher and find your paper Gope. 
JOURNAL) a valuable help. J. E. B. 


I wish to add my praise for your excellent a Hi 
Many of the articles and suggestions have been of gfeat 
help to me in the school room. C. B, G. 


I have taken and earnestly read the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
for almost a year, beside two other educational papers, 
but the SCHOOL JOURNAL takes the lead, and I heartily 
recommend it to my fellow teachers. C. A. G. 














d brad PRACTICE PAP 


Four Series of Ruling. 


NEUTRAL TINT ON FINE WHITE PAPER. 


Used by all Progressive Teachers. 




















The J.B. Watkins Land Mortgage CO. 


Successor to J. B. WATKINS & CO. 
BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. 


Capital, $750,000. 
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INCORPORATED IW 1883. 
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Interest 


say- Payments of Interest 
Bonds by half- yearly 
National Bank of Commerce in New York. 
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| PERFECT PENCIL TABLET. |- 





Aggregate amount, 





Five Sizes—Ruled or Plain 


Stationers and Booksellers 


SELL THEM. 


Ob SUE ONLY BY THE 


ACME STATIONERY and PAPER Co., 


146, 148, 150 Centre Street, New York. 











Aggregate amount, 





10 Years Business Report. 
FP RS PEE PENRO Sep 1874, to May 1884; 8,762, 


Tota/ amount of interest earned and paid on the day it matured, 
Number of mortgages matured, 2,091, 


Total amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, 


Number of investors in these mortgages 1473; some of nena auee had 
14 years experience with us; each one can testify that all our representa- 
tions have been fulfilled to the letter. 

You may not see this advertisement again ; 
information, forms, and testimonials, and have them when needed. 


J.B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 
! LAWRENCH, KANSAS 


Or HENRY DICKINSON, thw To York Manager, 243 Breadwuy. 


7 85,580,350 
81,773,600 


therefore, cut it out and send now for 


Address, 
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Education has lately ta taken a decidedly 
practical turn and industrial training in 
public schools has come to be a largely 
accepted idea, While there are many 
that do not believe the teaching of a trade 
any part of school instruction, yet even 
these appreciate the value to every young | 2 aSica 
person of a knowledge of the rudiments | 
of practical science and manual art. A 
book of the times on this subject is that 
by Arthur MacArthur, entitled education 
in its relation to Manual Industry. This 
is published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. Another boo eeeantl introduced 
by this firm and worthy of a hearty recep- 
tion, is Principles of General Grammar, 
by J. Roemer, LL.D. Single copies of | $8 
either work will be. sent to teachers on 
receipt of introductory price, which is 
shown in advertisement on another page. 

Science in its practical relations to life 
and health has lately been more than ever 
the subject of special and careful study 
in our schools, and its importance is being 
more truly realized every day. Amo 
the books on these subjects, that have 
made a place for themselves in the schools, 
are those of Lippincott’s Science Series 
described more fully on another page. 
This firm has also in preparation a new 
book of Lessons in Hygiene, treating of 
eerebral extracts and sedatives, and in- 
cluding the rudiments of anatomy and 
physiology and the management of emer- 
—o This work is by Prof. John 

C. Cutter, and is adapted for intermediate 
and grammar schools, 


The branch offices of the Staten Island 
Dyeing Establishment in Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, have acquainted 
at least the eastern part of the continent 
with the excellent work done in dyeing 
all kinds of materials. Persons hving 
near New York will be glad to know that 
their business is also carried on by means 
of the mail and express. Address Barrett, 
Nephews & Co., 5 and 7 John street, New 
York. 


A number of attractive excursions dur- 
ing the coming s wpring and summer are 
announced b essrs. Thomas Cook & 
Son, the well known tourist agents of 
New York and London, which are ar- 
ran on the most popular scale of prices. 
Full programs of these trips, with ma 
showing the routes followed, are to 
found in their monthly paper, Cook’s Ea- 
cursionists, published at 261 Broadway, 
New York, which they announce will be 
be sent by ‘mail to any one interested, on 
application. 

How to make the children happy and 
at the same time provide for their proper 
growth and development, is the problem 
of the Kindergarten. Milton, Bradley & 
Co’s. Paradise of Childhood is one of the 
—_ expositions of the subject we have 
re 


To bring together teachers wanting | 7: 
schools and schools wanting teachers, is 
a fine thing, particularly when the teach- 
ers are experien and successful, and 
the positions suitable for them. Itis the 
aim of the Boston Teacher's Agency, of 
18 Tremont Place, Boston, thus to intro- 
duce each to the other. 


Maps are not only a luxury; they are a 
necessity in every school and while school 
officers are about it, they will be paid by 
getting the best and will do well to in- 
vestigate the merits of Stanford's cele- 
brated wall maps, imported only by Harris, 
Rogers & Co., of 13 Tremont Place, Boston, 

We take pleasure in recommending to 
our readers an article which has in the 
last five years done more than anything 
we recail at present, to relieve the hard- 
est of woman’s work of much of its toil 
and drudgery. We refer to James Pyle’s 
Pearline Washing Compound. The im- 
mense consumption of this article is suffi- 
cient proof of its utility, and experience 
has taught us that it is far superior to 
soap. are not given to enthusiasm 
over many of these new ideas, but a fair 
trial will convince the most skeptical of 
the merits of Pearline. 
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Cleanse the Blood 


of all humors, render it the very best family me- 
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Sragaes Sek cotatnats the 


1.00, six for $5.00. Prepared only b y 
Mass. id by ies 


DA 0b, Lowell, 
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hird Semi-Annual 
Seatemane ) Ay 
CASH CAPT AL. 4, . 
Reaerve for = Losses ‘and’ Claims, 
Net Surplus, 


CASH ASSETS, 
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aera * J. MARTIN, prgetdent, 
D. A, HEALD, V. P.; J. H. Wasupurs, V. P, & 8.; 
T. B. GREENE, and Sv iL Brom 


FSTERBROOK’S °"in 


Low, Ass't Sec’s. 





School Numbers: 838, 444, 128, 185, 048. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN ©0., 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 








FOR FEBRUARY 


Opens with a pleasi: 
adventure that ha on to ‘‘ Baby Gret- 
a 


chen,” told by Keables Hunt ; 
* Writing f for the Press” is an article by 
A. L. Catlin, which all will want to read ; 
‘“‘How They Began,” by Kirke Hazlitt. 
describes the small _deginni | of a great 
publishing house ; short 
sermon by W. Randol Alexander 
Leeds speaks about “ Times,” and 
Edward F. Holt tells how to * Keep 
Warm ; ’ Arthur L. Harkness discusses 
id Transit in New York,” and ‘‘One 
of Genius” is described ‘by Lindsay 
Watost ** Disobedient Fathers” is a 
re to the fathers themselves, by 
n Diwey. ‘* The Freedom of Lon- 
don.” by Arthur W. Winch, treats of a 
subject much discussed in the n 
Box. ‘‘Julian’s One Valentine,” by Kath- 
erine McDowell Rice, is a brig t and 
timely story. The ‘‘ Evenings at a 
‘Some Old Stories” and * Short Tal 
with Girls” are all continued in aioe 
style. The scholars and children’s pages 
have bright, original contributions, and 
the rtments are , as usual, of in- 
teresting and matter. 


Only 50 cents a year. Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 


THE SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE 
OF LANGUAGES. 


—— Session—From July 6 to August 14, 
ae College will be opened on July 6, at the 
Universite of Vermont, B Burlington, Vt. } 
BRANCHES Tavuaut : French, German, Italian, Spanien 
i er y “Ancient’ Greek, Sanskrit, ee, 
Modern English from the Norman Conquest. sal 
FacuLtTY: 26 Teachers. Attendance last year, 435 
students. 
For Board and 
A. Drerine, A. M 
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“| SOMETHING NEW for PRIMARY TRACHERS. 


February, 21, 18&5. 








ERIN 
gu ” PIANO 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evineed by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house 
which already exceeds 

SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 

The highest musical authorities in all lande 
tmdorse the Chickering Piano. 

Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WARE ROC 
10 Fifth Avenue, 188 Tremont Si. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


To Supply the demends of our 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

No Registration Fee 

bers to the EDUCATIONAL Fry +e? 

We make no charges for our services unless 

you secure a position through our efforts. 

For positions obtained through our Agency, we 

charge the usual commission on first year’s salary. 

Send 10 Cents for a copy of the 
EDUCATIONAL GAZETTE, 

and receive full particulars. 


ALCOHOLIC DRINKS. 


An illustrated treatise by T. B. SrowEeLx, A M., 
Ph. D., Professor of Natural Sciences in the 
State Normal School at Cortiand, N. Y. 

This little work teaches how to construct, at a 
slight expense, an apparatus for the purpose 0: 
illustrating the circulation of the blood, and how 
the circulation is effected by the use of Alcohol 
and Narcotics. Italso gives in simple and concise 
language, | the ‘abnormal sontienes =< the human 
tissues, ari from the use of thi on? Re oisons, 
and how these conditionsare produced. It differs 
in this particular from any text-book published. 

Every teaci.er should send for a copy, Price 15 
cents, postpaid. (Mention paper.) 

Address CHAPIN & KERR, Publishers, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
BUY THE BEST, 


But don’t buy until you have seen 


STANFORD’S 
CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS. 


Size 52 x 60 inches. 
IMPORTED ONLY BY 


HARRIS, ROGERS & CoO., 
13 Tremont Pl., Boston. 
Send for circular. ; 


- THE MILLER BROS. CUTLERY CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


STANDARD POCKET CUTLERY, 


Ladies’ Scissors and Ink Erasers. 
Make all styles of 


STEEL PENS. 


We show cut of Patent Adjustable Quill Action Reservoir Pen, 
The Acme,’ and will mail 


<3 


all hole line o fess wh bo ett the trade. 
7 Lists furnished to dealers on app 
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Outline pictures for Lacan and Oral Les 
hat any teacher can trans er to board. Same 








Town of 


~ RALMACY& co, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST, 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY G0opDs 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW Yk, 
BY A SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE Any 
DESIGN, WHICH FOR QUALITY. AND WORK 
MANSHIP CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 01, 
PRICES WE GUARANTEE LOWER THay 
ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPOR 
TATION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS 
CRASHES, ETC, FULL LINES OF BLANKET 
QUILTS, PIANO AND TABLE COVEKS 4! 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAK 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICE 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


GOLD MEDAL, a] 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cott 


Warranted absolutely pe 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids # 
well as for persc_ in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


RAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass 
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Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Possesses the greatest possible power to heal and control affections of the throat and 
jungs, With absolute safety for children or adults, The experience of years has 
proven it to be of inestimable value as a household medicine, and for professional use. 
Thousands of physicians and families testify to its great worth. Jas. E. Moling, Hil- 


liard, Ohio, writes: “I have used Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral in my family for twelve 


years, and have found that, as a remedy for Coughs, Colds, or Sore Throats, it 


Is Unequaled. 


J. 1. Miller, editor of the “ Lutheran 
liome,” Luray, Va., writes: “TI advertise 
nothing that I do not know to be good. I 
was saved from the grave, I am sure, by 
the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and 
have recommended it to others with the 
happiest results.” L. J. Addison, M. D., 
Chicago, Ill., writes: “TI have never 
found, in thirty-five years of continuous 
study and practice in medicine, any prepa- 
ration of so great value as Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs; and I constantly recom- 
mend it to my patients. It not only breaks 
up colds and cures severe coughs, but is 
effective in relieving the most serious 
bronchial and pulmonary affectioas.” 





John J. Uhiman, Brooklyn, N.S., writes : 
“* Twelve years ago, I was afflicted with a 
severe bronchial trouble, pronounced by a 
skilful physician to be very dangerous, 
and liable to terminate in Pneumonia. 
After using one bottle of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, I found great relief, and an ocea- 
sional use of it since that time has, I think, 
extended my life ten years at least.” Mrs. 
V. M. Thebaud, Montreal, Canada, writes : 
“Last spring my daughter was attacke« 
by membraneous croup, or diphtheria. 
The doctor prescribed Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, which cured her of the diphtheria. 
Being still very weak and sick, she began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which restored 
her to vigorous health.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 





_TEACHERS' AGENCIES. 





WANTED. —A lady to teach Latin, Greek, 
= gu00 toric in a Wisconsin public school. Sal- 


. Applicants registered for this 
position free Eee teas of of charge, A Address Bay + ~<A Co- 
operative 38 Madison St. Chicago. 


“As a medium of communication between 
tat your Agenay ts Ging pood ecrviee” Pace. 
that your n 
A. MARKHAM, Prin. Markers Academy, Mil. 
waukee, Wis. 





American and Foreign 
Teachers’ _ Agency, = 
lotroduces to and families su- 
jar Rt inipalt Assistants, Tutor Tutors, 
don ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
Sted eX QUNSEDETON. 





23 Union Square, New York. 
BEST TEACHERS, .e'SSiSi% 


provided for Families, Schools, and 
with 


American School Institute, 7 Bast 14th St., N. Y 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


Business Transacted all the States 
and Terri 
= and em oy Ry —— of penny have 
n supplied in pe manager oe uper- 
intendent of the Public Schools ° Z aes. 
caperenes o pe by ve 
years. Many teachers wan Register now. 
For application ~ st t A jails, add 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown Pa. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 











To register in the "s Agency. 
A a opening for all of teachers. 
Come West to tench, where yo 


Address 
ers’ Agency, Piankinton, fa. 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 


sitions, and Superintendents and com-| 


mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager of Tue Boston TEACHERS’ 
AcENcy, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS 


ba find the eT een Bureau of _———e 





Beste chers THE BIGGEST THING 


tes and Oolltenee Send stamps for circulars 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 13 1199 Broadway,near 29th St.,N.¥. 


279 Fulton St., B 
OFFICES 


47 — Eighth St. 
orth Charles St., Baltimore. 





pty ort 

iy prompt returk resurned by express and mail. 
BARRETT: NEPHEWS & CO., 

5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


THE COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE 


FOR THL 


Preservation of Health 
AND THE 


CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 


142 East Thirty-fourth St., New York. 


A Public and Professional Institution un- 
der the laws of the State. —— 


Governed by a Board of Trustees and a Medical 
Board. 





Founded on a plan which enables every Phy: 

to Desens © pass owner ane controller, and to 

the it to attend patients within its walis, even 
unoounected Sith it im on oficial capactty. 


Indorsed at its commencement by four-fifths of the 
Medical Faculty of New York. 

It is with all kinds of ; Static and 

srerfctnge orm otpictrity, actin for aseage 
Movements, and Manipulations of every 

scription ; with its A tus for the 

t Specialties into which the of Medicine 

ond Sergery tn their a ication to Maladies, 


with 
sme now divided ; and, In short, wit every Appliance 


ths, Electricity and Manipulations given as Luxu- 
ana for the Preservation of Health. 


desiring further information will readily 


Persons 
free secure it by adressing 


c. 0. H. Business Manager, 
142 East 34th Street, New York. 


CATARRH CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the| 7 












Heals the Sores, 
Restoresthe 


tered. Sample by mail 10 cents, Send for circular. 
ELY BROS., Druggists, Owege, N.Y 








(mew) (E. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton St, N. ¥. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR CHILDREN. 
Here is something that ye ore em- 


and provide some moulds ; 

borrowed from the kitchen—pud i 

— “Ey ~~ scalloped 
e-pans, and even plain t prettily 

shaped bowls, will any and all answer the 

—— Now set the children to work ; 
them mix the plaster and water, and 

fill the moulds. 

If any of the artcles made are of such size 
and shape that they can be hung on the 
wall, provide some } of ribbon or of 
neat. — the mous & by half 

° er lay the end o in 
and then pour eso over it, When 
the plaster has hardened the loop will be 
found to be securely fastened in, and ca- 
pable of sustaining the weight of the ar- 
ticle. When the plain bow! is used, or a 
deep plate, the article moulded will re- 
semble a plaque, and can be decorated by 
pasting some bright pictures or painting 
some design on it; and, by the way, I 
know of nothing which will so happily 
occupy the sometimes tedious hours of a 
child’s life when he seems to have ex 
hausted his resources, as the employment 
of a paint-brush and a few tubes of paint. 
It may also be made to conduce to his 
education in the matter of color, and— 
for I would furnish him with a little bot- 
tle of oil- he may learn to be neat, to use 
his paints and oil without soiling his 
hands or clothes or dropping any on the 


t. 

“itis conceded that 1t is a mother’s duty 
to bring up her daughter to be a good 
wife, and so it ought to be conceded that 
her son should have some of the training 
which will prove of inestimable benefit as 
a husband, and one of the most-wished- 
for virtues is that of neatness. This we 
may surely teach our boys. 





American women are said to be the 
most clever, and energetic to be found ; 
and well they need to be, considering the 
enormous demands made upon them by 
modern schools, housekeeping a*d so- 
ciety. Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, in pe 
paring her celebrated Vegetable Co 
pound, had in mind all these eee 
mands on a woman’s strength, and her 
well-known remedy proves every day its 
perfect adaptation to woman's special 
needs. 


ae RE 

** Dogs the shining steel blade which I 
hold in my band cause excruciating pain?” 
inquired the Oil City Barber. ‘‘ What?” 
‘*T asked if the razor hurtyou.” “Is ita 
razor? ‘Of course it is. Why?” “I 
thought it was a saw, but, if you are sure 
itis a razor, go ahead. Soil City Bliz- 
zard. 


THE vse of Iodoform or mercurials in 
the treatment of catarrh—whether in the 
form of qe eo i or ointments— 
should be avoided, as they are both in- 
jurious and dangerous. Iodoform is easily 
detected by its cienive odor. The only 
reliable — remedy on the nrarket to- 
oe ee m, being free from 

visonous dru It hae cured thous- 
_ is of acute and chronic cases, where all 
pes remedies have failed. A particle is 





‘ rapelted Sate anc® nemns 5 ; RO pain ; agree- 


to use. Price fifty cents of druggists. 

MorTHEeR: “I'm afraid that Mr. Criss- 
cross is not serious in his attentions.” 
Daughter: “He is awful bashful, you 
know. But he is offering himself piece- 
meal. Last night he wanted me to take 
his arm.” 





ONE TRIAL is sufficient to convince 
the most skeptical of the invaluable aud 
oe effi of Madame Zadoc Por- 

's Curative m for the cure of 


saath Si Hoarseness, shortness of 
ma, Difficulty of Breath- 
a ny Tickling in the Threat, 


. Has been in use a forty years. 
Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents per bottle. 








A GAMBLER ia a bad man, and the man 
who will not ot gamble is no better. 

Rev. Dr. © D. Buck, Middletown, N. J., 
“The free use of our KA-REN 





LADIES! 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
* VEGETABLE COMPOUND * 
* 2%." ISA POSITIVE CURE*.*.* 


Fer all ef these Painful Complaints and 
* © Weaknesses so-commen te our best * * 
*, * FEMALE POPUL ATION.* ,*, * 

It WILL CURE ENTIRELY THE WORST FORM oF Fs- 
MALE aLL OVARIAN TROUBLES, Iy- 
FLAMMATION AND ULcERaTION. Fatiine axp Dis 
PLACEMENTS, AND THE CONSEQUENT SrrxnaL Weax- 
XESS, AND PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 
Cuaxezorplarn * « e* « * « 
The aies taiieton aie satin, Sees Seo 
IM AM EARLY STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT. Tun 
TEXDENCY TOC ANCEROUS H UMORS THERE 8 CRECKED 


VERY SPEEDILY BY ITS USE. « . e * e * 


* It mewoves Faorrress, Fuarciencr, pesrnors 
ALL CRAVING FOR STIMULANTS, AND RELIEVES Weak- 
wuss oF THE Stomace. It cunes Bioatine, Heap 
acuz, Nexvovus Proerration, General Desiurr, 
DEPRESSION 4ND InDIGESTION. g © » * 4 
* Tuat FEELive oF Bsanme Down, caustne Pam, 
Wrteurt anv Backacus, 8 ALwars PERMANENTLY 
CURED BY ITs USE. » © » * « e 

@ Tr WILL AT ALL TIMES AND UNDER ALL CIRCUM- 
STANCES ACT IN HARMONY WITH THE Laws THAT 


GOVERN THE FEMALE SYSTEM. gg * 4» * 


* ag its pcRross 1s SOLELY ror rue LeciTimats 
HEALING OF DISEASE AND THE RELIEF OF PAIN, AND 
THaT IT poxs ALL IT CLALMs TO DO, THOUSANDS OF 
LADIES CAN GLADLY TESTIFY.“GB y * , # 
** For raz cums or Kipney Comrpiamrrs om 
BITHER SEX THIS REMEDY 18 UNSURPASSED, * ® 


of or on c 
Lady sending stamp. Letters d 


° ld be without ey P. TINETIA 
[iri PLA they cure cure Constipation. kh ~~ 


of the Liver. Scents per box. e 








HOME ITEMS AND TOPICS. 
—“ All your own fault. 
If yc u remain sick when you can 
Get hop bitters that never—Fail 
—The weakest woman, smallest child, 
and sickest invalid can use hop bitters 
with safety and great good. 
—Old men tottering around from Rheu- 
matixm, kidney trouble or any weakness 
will be made almost new by using hop 
bitters 
("My wife and daughter were made 
healthy by the use of hop bitters and I 
recommend them to my people.—Meitho- 
dist Clergyman. 
Ask any 


ihe i doctor if hyp 
— are iy 


best family med‘cine 


Malarial od Ague and Biliousness, 
will leave every neighborhood as soon as 
hop bitters arrive. 

ural mother drove the paralysis «ad 
neura! ude 4 out of her system with hp 
ark 


Ea. Sun. 
cep the kidneys healthy with ho» 
eee and you need not fear sickness.” 

—lIce water is rendered harmless ano 
more refreshing and reviving with hop 
bitters in each Granght. 

—The vigor of youth for the aged and 
infirm in hop bitters! !! 

\(— ‘ At the change of life nothing equ*'s 

4 _ Bitters toallay all troubles incident 


—** The best periodical for ladies to take 
monthly, and from which they will receive 
the test benefit is hop bitters.” 

others with sickly, fretful, nursing 
children, will cure the children and bene- 
fit themselves by taking hop bitters daily. 

—Thousands die annua)’; from some 
form of kidney disease that might have 
been prevented by a timely use of hop 
bitters. 

—Indigestion, weak stomach, irregulari- 
ties of the bowels, cannot exist when hop 
bitiers are used. 

Atimely * * * use of hop 

Bitters will keep a whole fami 

In robust health a year at a litt'e cost. 

—To produce real genuine slee 
child-like repose all night, take a little hop hop 
bitters on retiring. 





G2” None genuine withouta bunch of green 
Hops on the whi e la Shun all te vile, 
“ Hope” in their 


—— stuff with * *Hop” or 


pEREE! FREE! Stutz 
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A VALUABLE NEW TEXT-BOOK. 
FOR ADVANCED CLASSES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. — 


Principles. of General Grammar. 


Compiled and arran for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By J. ROEMER, LL.D., 
Prot. of > oR cp ptee bbe Literature in the College of the City of New York. 


“ A book welcomed Principles of General Grammar, by Professor Roemer, of 
the College of t the City 0 Now York. itis the hret effort that has ever come within our knowiedie 
pashan & Sere eer eS ere taught, as a science of language, and 
= asamere compilation o rules. In a word, should be taught by appeal 
to the reason and ,not i fee only .. The book can also be recommended all 
‘eoclians cf grammar for their own "—The Western er. 


Introductory , Price, 80 cents. 
Single copy will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher, for examination, on receipt of introductory 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 





ee and pro 


NEW BOOKS: 


|WHITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


By E. E. WHITE, A. ™., LL. D. 


the teacher in 
40 be peed ND PRACTICAL, GUIS. Das 


instruction of Primary clases in n as the ma. 


EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC. 


@ copy and | néseduetion prt Belen, 60 cts. 





IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


Made easy and attractive by DIAGRAMS. 


Introduction Price, $1,00. e - - 


The preparation of this complete and full system of 


ie, for several years. The work is now 


Mailing Price, $1.25, 
has occupied the author, 
, not only as furnishing a Ue . 


the pu 
‘ective method of representing tu the eve the roe and dependence of ae several parts 


6 se 
that most ular 


tences of popular gra umar (in both editions) have 
The parsing is also fully indicated by a simple and novel method ‘of notation. 


ali the ,Smouk 
most completely analyzed. 


YAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati & New York. “"WA°% S2kER, Agents. 





PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


A Transcript of Lessons Given in the Primary Dept., Grammar 
School No, 49, New York City, 
By Saran F, BucKELEW and Margaret W. Lewis. 


Part I.-THE HUMAN BODY; 
Designed to aid the teacher in giving instruction to young children, in physiology. 
Asopted for the use of the primary teachers in the — schools of Albany, Oohose, foresees 
Springs, Giron ters, Beene , Elmira, Kingston, Batavia, Sing Sing, Lockport, Ellenville, etc 


Part II._-THE ABC READER, 
or a half-year’s work for Abecedarians. 
This is a series of two-leaved reading cards, illustrated, and following the word method. Mail- 
ing price, 25 cents. 
Part IfI._PLANT LESSONS, or BOTANY 
for children, in preparation, uniform with Part I. Will be ready inthe spring. Mailing price, 75 c. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, New York. 


How to Teacu & Stupy U.S. History. 


BY THE BRACE sYSTEM. 


A Book for Teacher and Pupit. 
By JOHN TRAINER, Co. Supt. oF ScHooLs, Macon Co., ILL. 
At last a prominent teacher of fourteen years’ ee ye sapeutenes in both graded and un- 
graded school work consents to pet his ae | successful p! jon clpamins United States History into 


rint. It shows the teacher  . wey ¢ re ES the opaen how 
HIS LEssSON EVENTS © OF THE MIND, 





USE 
Filling both teacher and pupil with enth and lve for “ae Ano of United States History. 
The Blackboard Forms are very pictures of sate, and any one can understand them. 
The Directions for Study are pointed, concise ul. 
The Queer Geeees and Answers, ot which there are about one thousand, ure filled with pith 
and point. Nothing better to stimulate an interest in history. 
e Review estions coustantly “ bring out ’’ what is likely to be forgotten. 
TESTIMONIALS : a few hab hundreds I have received, 
From WILLIAM SWINTON, author of Swin- , M. O. for 12 copies. I wish each of m bay 
g ‘8 Histories, Readers, Geographies, Grammars, have a o5 Wila "— AMY =. cena rin. Normal 
m Cc. 


ington. N 
20 La Faverrs Piacg, N. Y., Sept. 5, '83 is just what I have 


mea” gt or, dat Tan 
***The blackboard analysis, directions for P-HabanovE ae ae ve 
studying the immediate te topic ur under consideration vm, Brin. Mound Git 


outit. A. P. HARG y, Ii. 
and the review fea . must commend them-| “ Trainor’s chee ¢ can not but be of inestima- 
selves to ever Me it teacher ; but the most 


phe value to Dnt B eres who has the arduous 
ificant and valuable feature is what you Pee. |< the ety of Hist getting children int rested in 
sty le ** Queer Questions. These cannot = | ode 


AMUEL J. Howsg, Co. 

to stimulate inquiry and origipal reading, 
when we have ired this “ noble ra, in ‘the “ gape, ee most valuable goapty for any 
work for common is the 


breast of the pupil, we have geoe for him much use, 
acco wer to excite interest in the ob, of which 


more than can ed by apy amount 
of cramning. Yours truly, WILLIAM SWINTON. | jr . This feature is happily supplied ia your 
book ** Queer ~~ ar" 1 can heartily recom- 


“ Wecan tru iyey Bete best method of teach- 
ing history that we have everseen. Enclosed is mend it.—Gro. H. Lez, Co. Supt. Brown Co., 
It is now out a littie overa year 


This book, . though @ method book, has had a wonderful sale. 
yet it is now in the Fists Epirion. Money wil! be retunded to any nen not satisfied with the book. 


Cloth, 225 pages, Price, $1.00. Menti 


A. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


@ Send for my full catalogue. It will do you good. 


VOWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


WONROE’S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 











BOTA NLTES.— 


The Best Text-Books on 3 Students. <A Pomp 


the Times. Pro 


lete Series. The “ Pioneer” Series. Fully up 
O. R. W11118, Editor. 


WOOD’S OBJECT LESSON: pot For beginners. 346 12m 
Price, tor examination, $1.00. wf. Sy: . om. des 


hag | 


leather. Price. for 


ot +4 —— pi, north and south. 


"The 
nation. $1. 75. 
WOOD'S CLASS BOO BOT. +. = 


ye: and Forest Botany. 447 puges, 
(Retail, $2.25 ) 

e Standard co —mrry | all the flora east 
th e morphology of 


500 more different ics than an Bomar le flora. 832 8y0, 
spedi:s th 08) sing pages. 8v0, 4 


Lok lants. ut 

oun Price, for examination, $2.50. ( 
D AND STE 13) 

= an inte: and instructive 

absorption (dryimg) 

Plant rying) paper, 


WCOD’S PLANT 
frp Se 55 =. beso s 


For full fall description and and sample c 


boox. 0, cloth. 

WOOD'S BOT. CAL APPARA . Consists of a Tin Trurk, 1644 x 11%, shee 
wire netting, knife trowel, tw 

rd. Essentials for field work. Price, $8.00. 

Wood's Plant Record. lain, 4to, cloth. 
ant Record, with King’s Check Tablet. 
Plant Record. Price, for examination, 40 cents. 
copies, address 


6 IN BOTANY, For the Amateur, 

, for Sep rage $1.00. 

ts of 

eezere, lens, traps. and Wood's 
By the dozen, 's5. 60 each.) 

Price, for examin- 

Price, for examination, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, N. Y. 





Varden, Miss., Jan. 27. 1885 

Gentlemen : 
I received the copy of Little Arthur’s 
History. I am delighted with it, and have 


concluded to introduce it at once into the Son 
Varden Institute. Please send me for in- ely 
troduction, eghteen copies of Little Ar- such a * 


thur’s History of England. 
Yours truly, 
A. W. Lynch. 


_— 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S ENGLAND. By Lapy 


CaLLcorr. With 36 Lilustrations. — +d 
printed and =o ee red cloth, » giving 1 
cise and eas: 


¢ ee Te Sh tinasy tor 


con- 
all the essen facts 
r Young Peopie. 12mo, 


sce ARTHUR’S FRANCE. On the plan 
of little Artbur’s — and bound in uni- 
form style. 12mo, $1.25. 

= “ Exceptionally fitted ‘to interest and instruct 

young people.’’—Boston “Advertiser. 

HINTS TO OUR BOYS. By A. J. D, 
with an introduction by Lyman yt bors . D. 
Square 16mo. 75 cents. 

**No book of an equal pumber of pages, outside 
of the Bible, contains wiser advice and counsel 
for the boysef America than this.”—Journal of 
Education, eet reek 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CoO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


BOOKS which Teachers must have 


‘CHILDREN’S HOUR, 

Mas. M. B. C. Stave, Contgining Dialogues, 
An Motion Songs, Tableaux, meena, Biack- 
board Exe Juvenile Comedies, etc., for rri 
mary Schools, ms, and Juvenile eaeed 

tainments. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts 
rg yg pe. 





FRESH FLOWERS 


Fresh FLOWERS is the title of a most beauti- 
ful and we | little a Book for the 
younger ce Senter ook, or the go- 

INFANT ah, Mrs. . the 
compiler, is widely known — esivbeated for 
and Hymns tor children, whom she thor 
y unde More than 50 bright songs, 
Little Lambs, ee Snow flakes,” * Little 

and “Children’s Sheaves.” Nothing 
babyish. 4u in good Se. An abundance of 
Pictures. cents. $2.40 per dozen. 


MINSTREL SONGS—OLD & NEW. 


The large sales show this te hon pastect suc 
cess, and no wonder! No brigbter or more 
musical melodies were ever brought together 
than those & the hundred PLANTATION, MI\- 
STEL and J — aero bere collecied. Al) 
the World sare Accom ments for 
piano or organ. $2.00. eo an eos clota, 


WAR SONCS. 


For Anniversaries and Gatherings of Sol- 
diers, Songs and Hymns for 
Memorial Day. 
Like the book above mentioned. ¢ this is a very 


body likes the bright. 
=a sougs. A great atte with the Grand 
rm 


with all who have been soldier. 
od extensively in War Song Concerts. 
thn for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 
CHAS H, DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. N. Y. 


“HT 1} RISEN 


A NEW SERVICE FOR EASTER. 


PREPARED BY J. KR. MURRAY, 


50 cts. 


, eho 


Pi 
P 


lz 


By Mrs. M. B. C. poppe, Soowee. 

bs oy Cnarades, “Blackboard , etc. 
in the C Grammar, and 

Bick schools, 1 vol,, * omo, boards Price, Sv cents, . 

Pontius, bk B. “Towne, T. P. Westen: 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
PLA The Readings are so practically arran red ths at the 


Y¥8. 

Written a collected by Mrs.Lovms PoLtocs, Responses be used either by the school as such; 
Princt National Normal Insti- by classes or or individual Is, or by a combination :! all, 
tute, D.C. 1 vol, boards. Price us insuring greater variety and interest 

The Subjects Treated of, are 
Bl ae ot The Conspiracy; The Betray al; The 
< oy ~ Crucifixion 5 The pera : The 

= _ ton he m; The Ascension; The King of Glory and 

16 Astor Place, For Bebool and ~s ae 16 pages. rice, 5 cents each by 

NEW YORE. : q TIC. vol. ee peainds Price, 50 cts. mail, or 50 conts per dos.; $1.00 
St a et e 0 "s wi EATE SP: ER. SURRECTION and Basrer ANGEls 
153 Wabash Ave 


elitews«: *s esti ew ie SOROOL are two very successful services, issned_in former 
i hedua- grey ey 
CHICAGO. } | aly 
any of 


of each same as for ** He Is Rises 
ey) «yenddutecr 
When the word Estey or the word Organ ceipt of price. 


MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. Chestnut 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. om wt 
Businees-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. 
BERARO’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. 





Consists of carefully prepared Responsive Read- 
intereparsed wi rithim dsic written es dally forthe 


ice b; UBRAY, W. 


15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 














Published by 
OHN CHURCH & CO. 
- “lapabe dor clagenctuemnee” =; oer Cincinnati, 0. 
ls mentioned, they each suggest the other, 
0 widely known and so popular are the in- 
struments and the makers, 
Five letters in each of the two words are 
reminders of enjoyment in multitudes of 
homes. Dllustrated Catalogue mailed free 


Joun Frick & Co., 
JEWELERS, 


21 & 23 
Maiden Lane, 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 
Agents for senetnieie Send for Catalogue. 


INVALID ROLLING | CHAIR. 
eens 


Eis Bast Lech St. 
Can double their i 


TEACHERS222 


two 
Led nog =? 1082 pages. History of / Tilustrations 





fa eters bow 


MAKERS OF 


Medals, 
Badges, &c. 
Silver or Gold. 
ae 


ESTIMATES 
YURNISHED, 


to all applicants. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO.,, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedit 
1234 pages. 400 Elegant Encrede 

r and Particulars, sdér# 
COMFORT CHAIR Gu. New HAVEK, Cr. 


Wanted Immediately 
Op salery and couimission a itleman 0; 
ence hot our ineereass | in New Tork 


Bee eSe so 00, Box 1908, N. ¥.P. 0, 
GLOBES, #o-'SCathiogua tat Nims B Goctrophe? 











ca for teachers and other 


ecoune a \ thorough know! 


SUBSCRIBE FOR by 


hort method, an 

















